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EDITORIAL 


THE MASS AND MY NEIGHBOR 


Ir is strange that Catholic doctrines, while 
never totally lost, can go obscured for gen- 
erations or even centuries, resulting in prac- 
tices that are a caricature of the original 
teaching of Christ and the Church. “Love 
your neighbor as yourself” is such an un- 
equivocal statement of Christ’s teaching 
that it would seem virtually impossible for 
the Christian conscience to accept and just- 
ify practices such as those described in an article in this issue 
of the magazine entitled “No Negroes,” Said the Pastor. It is 
such a fundamental keystone of Christian Faith that one is 
mystified how men, without denying their Faith and apparently 
in good conscience, can perpetuate economic and social in- 
justices such as those existing today in Latin America or in our 
own country (to mention only a single flagrant example: those 
which leave the migrant worker in a condition of virtual slavery). 





Centuries of neglect in giving a rightful place to one aspect 
of Christ’s teaching—that of the Mystical Body of Christ—has 
enabled Catholics to pursue a lifelong individual relationship 
with God in prayer and moral behavior, at the same time virtual- 
ly ignoring their social duties to neighbor. So habitual is this 
attitude that, even now, the Popes’ social doctrines have failed 
to penetrate into the bloodstream of Catholic life. 


Even the central act of worship, the Mass, which is the 
worship of Christ together with His people, generally is not 
understood by Catholics as an act of communal or social wor- 
ship. The Mass as it is offered in most churches fails to enlist 
and involve worshippers as its prayers intend. 


Most Catholics learned from childhood, in effect, that 
prayer is a two-way communication between the individual and 
God. Attendance at Mass, therefore, being a time of prayer, 


means offering prayer silently to God—by observing the Mass 
as it is said by the priest, by praying the rosary, reading from 
a prayerbook, or following the Mass prayers silently from a 
Missal. 


Now of course any of these forms of prayer at Mass is ac- 
ceptable. But the Mass, as instituted by Christ and formulated 
through the ages, was never conceived to be primarily an oc- 
casion for private, individual worship. It is public worship—the 
worship of the community of the faithful. Pope Pius XII called 
it “the integral, public worship of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
namely, of the Head and His members.” 


The Catholic at Mass normally has little awareness that 
he is praying in union with other Christians—that he is linked 
with others, as cells are linked with cells in a human body, and 
that as one with Christ the Head they are worshipping the 
Father. This is the awareness early Christians had during the 
Mass—a Christian community awareness which made love of 
neighbor as of oneself so real that pagans were forced to ob- 
serve, “See how these Christians love one another.” 


Catholics must realize they have not only an individual 
relationship with “God-in-heaven” but also a social relationship 
with “God-on-earth-living-in-a-fellowman” if the chaos of 
modern society is to be resolved in the Christian order. As the 
central act of Catholic worship, the Mass is the fundamental 
place to begin restoring the social consciousness of Catholics. 


The dialog Mass, still more an “oddity” in parish life than 
it is common practice, is an attempt to recover the communal 
worship of the congregation. In its present form (with Latin as 
its language, for example), the dialog Mass may not impress 
some Catholics. “I like the Mass where I can kneel and pray 
quietly to God and not be disturbed by a lot of talking, singing 
and moving around,” they may say. 


This attitude toward the Mass shows a deep-seated mis- 
understanding of the nature of the Mass—a public worship. 
It is a misunderstanding that the laity must correct if they are 
to have a deeper insight into the Mass and its social Sena 
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AN ASTRONAUT’S 
VIEW OF GOD 





An interview with Major Robert M. White, 
America’s fifth astronaut and U.S. Air Force 
pilot of the X-15 rocket plane. The 
interviewer is Father Clifford Stevens, 


U.S. Air Force chaplain 


Major Robert M. White, first American to pilot a maneuverable 
winged aircraft in space, piloted the X-15 on July 17, 1962, 

to a height of 314,750 feet, nearly 60 miles. This record 

altitude was well above the 50-mile height set by the 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration as qualifying 

a pilot as a spaceman. A few weeks earlier, Major White 

had set a world speed record for manned winged aircraft by 

flying the X-15 at 4,105 mph at an altitude just over 18 miles. 

For his many achievements, he : 
received from President Kenne- FR. STEVENS (IN PLANE) TALKS TO MAJ.” 
dy his astronaut’s wings and = = : 
the Collier Trophy, the na- 
tion’s highest aviation honor. A 
World War II fighter pilot, 39- 
year-old Major White 1s a Cath- 
olic and lives with his family at 
Edwards Air Force Base, Cali- 
fornia. 


Father Stevens is a priest of the 
Omaha Archdiocese, presently 
assigned to the Alaskan Air 
Command. 





Fr. STEVENS: 


Maj. WHITE: 





THE INTERVIEW 


Major White, you are in the very forefront of Aero- 
space Research. What would you say is the signifi- 
cance of its tremendous advances? 
Significance is found, first of all, in the field of 
knowledge. We are gaining a vast amount of knowl- 
edge about the universe. Our researches are slowly 
pushing back the curtains of the unknown. Without 
a doubt, we are on the threshold of a new era, on the 
brink of a great new world. 

The chief significance is that our knowledge is 
broadening; new worlds of knowledge tumble upon 


FR. STEVENS: 


Maj. WHITE: 


Fr. STEVENS: 


Maj. WHITE: 


us. And with the broadening of man’s mind, life is 


enriched. Part of the significance of Aerospace can 
be seen in the new industries and new sciences that 
have arisen. This means a revamping of our educa- 
tional programs and new employment for millions. 

The effects are varied, of course, and far-reach- 
ing. Take so simple a thing as the housewife’s chore 
of cooking. We now have cookware made of mate- 
rials developed for the nose cone of missiles and satel- 
lites. Our knowledge is broadening and we put that. 
knowledge to work. it 

It is hard to say what the knowledge gained from 
outer space will do to our lives. Aerospace is a chal- 
lenge to the mind of man and to his ingenuity. But 
it is a challenge which brings many blessings. 


What would you say is the significance of Aerospace 
Research for religion? 

Again it is a broadening. Scientific discovery serves 
to broaden man’s knowledge of God. 


In what way? As you know, there is a scientific tradi- 
tion which says just the opposite. 

I am quite aware of the tradition you mean, and I 
have little patience with it. Those who profess to be 
atheistic I look upon as intellectual pygmies. But let 
me explain. 

Science is the unexplored “revelation” about 
God which, added to the knowledge of Divine Rey- 
elation, gives new reasons for wonderment. The vast 
world of knowledge open to the human mind is but 
a tiny glimpse of the knowledge possessed by God. 
Scientific curiosity and research only whet the appe- 
tite of the mind for the immense world of eternity 
where knowledge is unlimited. 

I have often thought when I’m moving through 
space in the X-15, watching the meters and sending 
information back to minds and computers below, 
that all the knowledge we are gathering with so much 
effort is nothing compared to the knowledge God has 
—that in eternity He will share this knowledge with 
us. 

This excites me and gives my work real meaning 
and depth. The role of the scientist is to roll back 
the doors of the unknown. The world seen through 
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GREGORY, 9, AND PAMELA, 6. MRS. WHITE IS A CONVERT TO THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 


Fr. STEVENS: 


Maj. WHITE: 


those doors gives some small idea of the Being who 
made it. 


Russian Cosmonaut Titov remarked that he didn’t 
see God in space. What have you to say to that? 

I just smile. His intellect is rusty from misuse. Or 
perhaps I should say disuse. Communists are not 
noted for closely-reasoned thinking, and I scarcely 
call that mind scientific which uses its intellect for 
destructive purposes. They have never been known 
for their ability to evaluate their knowledge, and 
they are obsessed with one or two ideas to which 
everything is related. ‘This shows their extreme in- 
tellectual poverty. 

‘They may be adept at certain technological tech- 
niques, but this can hardly be called scientific. ‘Titov 
is the victim of am ideological system where true sci- 
ence is impossible. His mind and his physical prowess 
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FR. STEVENS: 


Maj. WHITE: 


Fr. STEVENS: 


Maj. WHITE: 


Fr. STEVENS: 


are being used for political purposes. He can no 
more call himself a scientist than the animals the 
Russians send into space. | 

You sound as though you have real convictions on 
this subject. 

I have. We have seen their ‘‘science’’ at work in the 
methodic destruction of men and minds in Hungary 
and Red China. I have little respect for that kind 
of science. 


Do you see any conflict between your faith and your | 
work, between your religion and Aerospace Research? 
Of course not. The Christian in science is carrying 
on the genuine Christian tradition—the tradition 
which found its finest expression in the work of Al- 
bert the Great and Saint Thomas Aquinas, Louis 
Pasteur and Enrico Fermi. 

I am a Catholic, and my faith is the backbone 
and driving force of my life. Before us is a new era, 
however, in which faith has a startling significance, 
discernible only to those who study it deeply and 
avidly. 

One of the characteristics of this new era will 
be the scientific and technological advances which 
will open doors of knowledge vaster than our wildest 
expectations. The Catholic cannot afford to be apart 
from this effort and achievement. 

My field is Aerospace Research, not theology; 
but I think it is time that Catholics started using 
their intellects in both fields. A Catholic should have 
as deep a knowledge of his faith as he does of tech- 
nological knowledge and on the same intellectual 
level—a knowledge which is the fruit of real intellec- 
tual effort. Unless he has as deep an appreciation 
for Catholic philosophy and theology as he has for 
scientific achievement, he will fail to see the signifi- 
cance of his faith. We need intellectual maturity on 
both levels. 


You sound a bit like Saint Thomas Aquinas, Major. 
You'd be surprised how closely you mirror his 
thought. 


Maj. Wuire: Well, his thought is monumental. I don’t pretend to 


have delved very deeply into it, but its vastness has 
impressed me. One passage which you quoted once 


Fr. STEVENS: 


Maj. WHITE: 


seems to me to sum up the whole reason for the Aero- 
space effort and my reason for being in it. 

I don’t remember the exact words but the mean- 
ing was something like this: “This is the earthly goal 
of man: to evolve his intellectual powers to their 
fullest, to arrive at a maximum of consciousness, to 
open the eyes of his understanding upon all things 
so that upon the tablet of his soul the order of the 
whole universe and all its parts may be enrolled.” 
Now, that’s a program for you! 

‘There is, of course, a military significance to Aero- 
space? 

No one denies that. But it is aimed at keeping the 
peace. We must excel in this field because, if we do 
not, we will be destroyed. The goal of the Commu- 
nist in Aerospace is evil and destructive. Our very 
existence, then, depends upon excelling. 


HE’S THE ONLY MAN TO FLY AN AIRPLANE FASTER THAN SIX TIMES THE SPEED OF 
SOUND. BUT MAJOR WHITE LETS NOTHING OVERSHADOW HIS FAMILY LIFE. 





Fr. STEVENS: 


Maj. WHITE: 


Our purpose is not military in the sense that we 
want to use space as a base for military operations. 
It is just that excelling in this field is our best safe- 
guard against being destroyed by superior forces. — 

When I was a German prisoner-of-war in 1944, I 
was being marched along a road behind the enemy 
lines. Suddenly we heard the faint drone of planes 
in the distance and the drone grew louder and loud- 
er. It was the Allies coming on a bombing mission. 

Two children, a boy and a girl, had been play- 
ing by the side of the road. No sooner were the faint 
noises of the planes heard than they took each other’s 
hands and sat down by the side of the road and cried 
and cried. It was a sight I have never forgotten. 

If our scientific technology had been superior to 
that of the Axis powers before World War II, there 
would have been no war. No one who has been in 
the War wants war, and always it is the innocent who 
suffer. 

When I think of those little German children, 
I think of my own and of thousands of others who 
suffer on both sides. The military significance of 
Aerospace Research is to make sure that destructive 
military intent never dares to raise its head. 


How do you look'upon your particular role in Aero- 
space Research? — 

I consider that the work I am doing is as vital as 
anything being done in the world today. But it is 
not a lone effort. Flying the X-15, I am the hands 
and eyes of millions of others who are working at the 
same job. We are trying to lift a mountain, or build 
a cathedral, however you want to look at it. It does 
not matter who does my particular job; the impor- 
tant thing is that it be done. 

It is not glamorous work. It is hard, cold, calcu- 
lating, and sometimes dangerous work. But it is be- 
ing done; the results are staggering, and I am happy 
to be part of it. 

However, it is not the most important part of 
my life; I am married and have a wonderful family. 
Nothing can or should overshadow this. I am called 
upon to give many talks on the X-15 flights and am 
called away from home quite a bit. This has caused 
me some concern. 


_ One particular time I was planning to accept an 
invitation to speak out of town, and my little girl 
said, almost casually: “You're not going away again, 
are you, Daddy?” Right then and there I dropped 
the invitation. When my work has this effect on my 
child’s thinking, I have to make a re-evaluation. 

Aerospace Research is not everything; it is the 
human being that is important. I try to make this 
clear to young people that I talk to. They are too 
inclined to be over-awed by scientific data. I remind 
them that the important thing is man. Does that 
answer your question? 

Fr. STEVENS: It certainly does. Now, what would you say Aerospace 
means for civilization? How do you view your work 
against the background of human history? 

Maj. WuirTeE: I have already indicated a few of my thoughts on 
this subject. Aerospace Research is one of the fruits 
of human genius. In that sense it is a gift of God. 

It is by the full use of the powers that God has 
given him that man truly glorifies God, and it is by 
the use of these powers that he achieves his destiny. 
His earthly destiny is to conquer the universe and 
to use the fruits of that conquest for his own benefit. 
Faith, theology, give the vision of man’s destiny; 
Aerospace Research is but one of the instruments of 
human genius for achieving that destiny. 

It is not to be despised, for it is the gift of God 
to our age. It is our child and our glory; the fact 
that it was not the child of other ages does not make 
it less important. It is our child, our achievement, 
and will take its place with the achievements of other 
ages. 

3 I am proud and happy to be a part of this effort 
and I rejoice in the achievements of Aerospace Re- 
search as a father finds joy in his child. ns 


m= SUMMER IS THE TIME of year when the highway authorities close all 
the regular roads and open up the detours. 


m THE IRATE CHIEF ENGINEER was inspecting a stretch of newly built 
road, accompanied by the foreman in charge of the gang. He pointed 
out that the shoulders were off, the curves banked wrong, the founda- 
tion not right and the leveling far from perfect. 

After the avalanche, the old foreman spat on the ground, gave 
the engineer a blank look and asked, “Well, how is it for length?” 


1] 


The renewal of Christendom 


will require leaders — but 
some leaders seem to lose 
their taste for followers 


Now that the “sleeping giant” 
— the Catholic layman — is 
showing definite signs of wake- 
fulness, it has become fashion- 
able to engage in the evalua- 
tion of lay activity and lay 
movements. 

During the past year or two, 
self-criticism has almost become 
the sixth mark of the Church. 
Self-criticism can, of course, be 
a healthy sign of approaching 
maturity. So if you subject lay 
activity to self-criticism, doesn’t 
that indicate it has reached 
some sort of maturity in the 
Church? 


‘THE MORE RECENT apostolic lay 
movements have been marked 
by a tendency toward speciali- 
zation. Most of them aim at 
creating yan, elite,” ‘a. select 
group of well-trained leaders 
who will be the Christianizing 
leaven in society. 

Such a purpose is an admir- 
able one, but it is not without 
its dangers. Such an “elite” car- 
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BEWARE 
THE 
CATHOLIC 
SNOB 


by STANLEY M. GRABOWSKI 


ries within itself a built-in dan- 
ger of turning out snobs. 

When the Latin poet said: 
Odi profanum et vulgus et 
arceo (I detest the ordinary 
and the commonplace, and I 
dissociate myself from them) , he 
was giving us an accurate pic- 
ture of the first kind of snob 
that sometimes develops within 


lay circles — the egotistical snob. 


He is the individual who has 
been. “educated: (or so> he 
thinks) in the rarer atmosphere 
of intellectualism and spiritual- 
ity. Now, from his lofty position 
he looks down upon others who 
have not had the benefit of his 
own training. 

Having succeeded in advanc- 
ing himself a few rungs up the 
ladder of hallowed learning, he 
is unwilling to take chances en- 
dangering his new position. Be- 
ing on the “in,” he refuses to 
have anything to do with the 
uninitiated for fear of becom- 
ing contaminated. 

The egotistical snob probably 
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started out with good inten- 
tions. He was genuinely inter- 
ested in being formed so that 
he might inform others. Some- 
where along the line he became 
drunk with his own “superior” 
grasp of spirituality and slipped 
into a “holier-than-thou” men- 
tality. 

Whatever influence he may 
have exerted earlier is negated 
by his newly-acquired self-right- 
eousness, his withdrawal from 
the “masses” it was his inten- 
tion originally to reform. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL varieties of 
egotistical snobs. One of these 
is easily recognized as the pious 
snob. 

This soul pushes spirituality 
to the point of completely ex- 
cluding apostolic action. He 
is always ready to preach his 
little sermonette about’ the 
“heresy of good works’ with a 
few quotations from the gos- 
pels. 

Surely, this kind of person 
doesn’t realize that Martha and 
Mary were sisters. One wonders 
if this sort of individual would 
also condemn the Apostles for 
their missionary activity, or 
men like St. Francis Xavier and 
missionaries serving today in 
foreign fields. 

Another type of egotistical 
snob, and perhaps the most dif- 
ficult one to identify is the 
complacent snob. He is a hard 
one to spot because, seemingly, 
he is living a fairly balanced 
Christian life. In fact, he con- 
siders himself an ‘average 
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Catholic.” It is precisely because 
of his self-satisfaction and smug- 
ness that he has developed an 
air of superiority. 

“After all,” he will tell you, 
“virtue lies in a mean.” It’s bad 
enough that such a person is 
compromising the duty of striv- 
ing for perfection, but he also 
criticizes those who do not share 
his comfortable mediocrity. 

While the complacent snob 
may only patronizingly look 
askance at those who aren't 
making much of an effort in 
the spiritual and apostolic life, 
his full ire is vented upon those 
who are really zealous and apos- | 
tolic. He will call them “zeal- 
ots” and “fanatics.” 

If he wants to show his re- 
sentment for a particularly gen- 
erous soul, he will employ what 
he considers to be the ultimate 
charge: such a person is “trying 
to be more Catholic than the 
Church.” 


YET ANOTHER species of egotis- 
tical snob is the status-symbol 
snob, whom we might otherwise 
designate as the liturgical snob. 

This fellow has read a book 
on the subject or has even at- 
tended one of the study days 
or weeks on the liturgy. In his 
newly-acquired fervor he is in- 
tolerant of anyone who does 
not share his own enthusiasm. 

To his way of thinking, any 
Catholic is strictly second-rate 
if he does not recite the brevi- 
ary, observe the liturgical cycle 
assiduously, bake paschal lamb 
cakes for Easter and weave a 


The pity of it is that the isolation of the 


snob reduces his effectiveness 


living advent wreath for Decem- 
ber. 

The liturgical snob looks 
down his rubrical nose upon 
anyone who still attends noven- 
as or recites the rosary at Mass. 
Whenever you meet one of these 
misguided people, you have the 
urge to tell him, “Drink deep or 
drink not at all. Don’t pass 
yourself off as an expert in the 
liturgy unless you have digested 
the information supplied by the 
hard-working men who _ have 
tried to bring about a renewed 
spirit of understanding and par- 
ticipation in the liturgy by all 
the laity.” 


A DIFFERENT GENUS of snob is 
one that comprises four species 
— the organization snob, pa- 
rochial snob, ostrich snob and 
ghetto snob — all very much 
alike in their insularity, but dif- 
ferent in the object of their 
concerns. 

The organization snob is a 
person whose Catholic views are 
so astigmatized that he sees as 
the only worthwhile efforts 
those performed within his own 
group. He is so completely taken 
up with his own organization or 
Catholic society, he considers 
other groups as rivals. 

As an individual, this person 
is outgoing in his zeal and apos- 
tolic efforts. But then the mob 
mentality comes into play. 

Organization snobs are so 


caught up in the affairs of their 
little group that they fail to see 
that other like-minded apostolic 
groups are working for the same 
cause. They give you the impres- 
sion that they are the only ones 
concerned with Catholic Action. 

While it is true that a group 
of snobs of this sort can and 
does accomplish good, the pity 
of it is that their isolation re- 
duces their effectiveness. 

Whereas the individualism of 
the egotistical snob doesn’t 
make sense and is almost a con- 
tradiction within the apostolate, 
the organization snob, by his 
lack of co-operation outside a 
small group, slows the growth 
and weakens the full vitality of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

The attitude of the organiza- 
tion snob has caused an un- 
healthy competition among 
apostolic groups even to the 
point of scandal. Several years 
ago Pope Pius XII warned: 
“The tasks before the Church 
today are too vast to leave room 
for petty disputes.” 

On various occasions the Holy 
See has declared that Catholic 
Action is not confined within 
a closed circle, hedged in by a 
set of rigid boundaries that must 
not be transgressed. 

Closely akin to the organiza- 
tional snob is the parochial 
snob. His Catholic world is lim- 
ited, too, but instead of being 
limited to an organization, it 
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extends no farther than the 
parish boundaries. 

Usually this kind of Catho- 
lic is past 40, has lived most of 
his life within the same parish, 
and is one of the so-called ‘“‘ded- 
icated dozen’ — the small circle 
of people found in every parish 
that does most of the work 
around the church. 

The fierce loyalty of such a 
person naturally leads to a blind 
spot in making objective judg- 
ments about the relative merits 
of his own parish and neighbor- 
ing ones. 

The extreme variety of pa- 
rochial snob reaches the stage 
where a pathetic provincialism 
results. Whatever way something 
is done in his parish is the best 
possible way. Nothing can be 


learned from the experience of 
another parish in the diocese 
that has instituted the dialogue 
Mass or a revitalized program 
for the Holy Name Society. And 
of course any Sunday collection 
that goes to the Indians and 
Negroes or some destination out- 
side the parish itself is not wor- 
thy of his support. 

The parochial snob is least. 
likely of all the snobs to be dis- 
liked. How can a parish priest 
be overly critical of a person 
who is so loyal (a quality not 
found often enough in parish- 
ioners) that he is always ready 
to be of service in any way 
whatsoever. Regrettably, though, 
his parochialism often limits his 
appreciation of the universality 
of the Church. 
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First cousin to the parochial 
snob is the ostrich snob. He can 
be recognized as the Catholic 
who evades facing up to the 
truth. 

His false sense of loyalty im- 
pels him to deny or explain 
away every just criticism about 
his parish, organization or the 
Church. 

His run-amuck esprit de corps 
elicits outbursts of indignation 
against any would-be critic. As 
far as he’s concerned, everything 
and everyone connected with his 
parish, his organization and his 
Church are perfect. There never 
has been, is not, and never will 
be any evil or wrongdoing as- 
sociated with them. 

The ostrich snob would main- 
tain, for example, that the his- 
torian who says that Pope Alex- 
ander VI was immoral or that 
simony was practiced by certain 
churchmen in the past is prej- 
udiced and bigoted. He would 
level the accusation of anti- 
clericalism on any person who 
would dare to suggest that the 
pastor is a poor administrator 
of finances. 

While the loyal Catholic who 
will defend his attachments 
when they are attacked unjust- 
ly is to be commended, one can- 
not praise the behavior of the 
ostrich snob who denies the 
truth when the truth hurts. In 
the long run such a Catholic 
does more harm than good be- 
cause he tries to defend the in- 
defensible. 

The final such myopic snob 
might be designated the ghetto 


snob. He is the fellow who has 
an attitude of “if it’s not Cath- 
olic, it’s no good.” 

He constructs himself a chain 
of fortresses, each of which must 
fly a flag that bears the word 
“Catholic’ — Catholic Econo- 
mic League, Catholic War Vet- 
erans, Catholic’ Nurses Guild 
and the like. 

Granted that association of 
Catholics within their own 
groups is desirable in many 
cases and necessary in others. 
But if their ultimate aims are 
to remain within the safe con- 
fines of their own pet ideas for 
fear of challenge, for fear of 
contamination in the deep, un- 
familiar waters of the secular 
world, then their goals are too 
restricted. 

How will the Catholic view- 
point penetrate society, influ- 
ence it and its institutions if 
Catholics remain forever in their 
ghetto? The present call is for 
a Catholic laity that will enter 
the mainstream of secular so- 
ciety and influence and _ trans- 
form it. 

The time has come for the 
Christian to live the full impli- 
cation of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The lay apostle must 
put an end to “ivory tower” 
Catholicity. He must be willing 
to get off his white charger and 
walk humbly and work harmo- 
niously with others whether they 
are’ within or without the 
Church. 

In a word, he cannot be a 
snob of any variety. He must 
be a catholic Catholic. a. 
































“NO NEGROES,” 


SAID THE PASTOR 


This article reveals a sttua- 
tion that exists today in one of 
the dioceses of the United 
States. 

The names given to the par- 
ishes and to the locality are fic- 
titious; the facts are not. 

Readers are cautioned not to 
generalize from the situation 
described here. Many pastors 
and bishops in the South (and 
in the North) have been leaders 
in the attempt to end segrega- 
tion in religious and civic life. 
There have been recent exam- 
ples of action taken in the Arch- 
dioceses of New Orleans, Atlan- 
ta and Baltimore. The body of 
bishops of the United States 
have clearly declared their posi- 
tion (see excerpts from their 
statement on page 21). 

Nevertheless, unfortunate ex- 
amples of a less enlightened at- 
titude continue to exist in some 
parishes and dioceses in our 
country. This article reports on 
one such example. aol) 02 
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pate hse did’ you say?” 
stuttered the Mother Superior, 
her eyes like two large blue 
marbles in half relief. 

“I said: ‘Would you please 
give me ten application blanks 
for the Colored children who 
graduated from St. Monica’s 
grammar school this year?’ They 
would like to attend your high 
school in the fall.” 

The sister’s mouth was still 
open. She closed it, opened it, 
closed it. No sound seemed able 
to come out. Her eyes got even 
rounder. Until then I had 
thought the expression, “his 
eyes popped out,’’ was based 
only on imagination. 

“T’m sorry,” she finally man- 
aged. “Our rolls are closed this 
year. We have no more room.” 

“But, Mother, last night on 
the telephone you told my hus- 
band you did have room and to 
come in and pick up the appli- 
cations. You told John Ander- 
son the same thing. We took 
the precaution of calling ahead 
to make sure.” 

RO yee VES The ADL aie LM 
sorry, but the pastor told me to 
say that the rolls were closed if 





any Colored students asked. 
You'll have to see him about 
this.” 

‘Then she added, “As for my- 
self, I'd let them in. It isn’t fair 
not to, I know, but my hands 
are tied. If they can enroll, I 
assure you I will.see to it that 
order will be kept in St. Ann’s 
High School. I would not hes- 
itate to expel any student who 
caused trouble.” 


UNTIL A YEAR BEFORE this ep- 
isode, I had been a complacent, 
border-state Catholic, deploring 
the South’s failure to integrate 
its schools. But I had been con- 
fident that my Church, at least, 
formed some sort of island of 
social justice in the South and 
stood securely for the brother- 
hood of man. 

It was with real shock that I 
discovered upon moving to the 
deep South that not only are 
some parochial schools not in- 
tegrated there but in many cases 
the churches themselves are seg- 
regated. 

In some communities with 
only one Catholic church, that 
church has two Communion 
rails — one for white, one for 
Colored. Other churches have 
one rail, but the Colored re- 
ceive Communion only after all 
the whites. Where both races 
worship together, oftentimes the 
back pews are reserved for Ne- 
groes. 

I recall the ire of a fellow 
northern “immigrant” at having 
to change seats because he un- 
knowingly sat in a Negro pew. 


Le 


His wife was afraid he would 
leave the church on the spot, 
after first knocking down the 
usher. 


IN THE SMALL CITY (which I will 
call Crossboro) to which we 
moved, there are two Catholic 
churches — St. Monica’s for the 
Colored, St. Ann’s for whites. 
In addition to its grade school, 
St. Ann’s parish also has a high 
school. St. Monica’s has only a 
grade school. 

The all-white parish is a 
heterogeneous mixture of local 
people and imported northern- 
ers. Most of the latter are pro- 
fessional people. The pastor is 
not a native southerner. 

As Sunday after Sunday 
passed with the priest at St. 
Ann’s pleading for money to 
support the parish’s two schools, 
pointing out the need for help 
for the overworked priests, com- 
plaining about the shortage of 
teaching sisters and how much 
it cost to pay lay teachers, my 
husband and I began to ques- 
tion, on grounds of economy 
and proper utilization of person- 
nel alone, the prudence of main- 
taining in one small town two 
separate churches, each with its 
own. schools. Although St. Mon- 
ica’s parish had few parishion- 
ers, it had its own white priest 
and grammar school with small 
classes staffed by four white 
sisters. 


“Aha!” our still naive but 
logical northern minds _rea- 
soned, “Just what St. Ann’s 
needs! Combine the _ schools. 
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Combine the parishes. This will 
add to St. Ann’s overburdened 
personnel four teaching sisters 
and one priest whose capacities 
now are only partially utilized. 
Besides, it will save the expense 
of maintaining two establish- 
ments.” 

We were not quite naive 
enough to run to the pastor 
with this obvious solution, but 
our thoughts at least walked in 
that direction. 


‘THIS INTRODUCTION to segrega- 
tion took place for us at a time 
when the world was in a new 
kind of turmoil. 

The emerging African na- 
tions were looking to existing 
systems of government for in- 
spiration. When they looked at 
the United States, they seemed 
not to notice how much better 
off the individual American 
Negro was than the individual 
African. 

What their eyes fixed upon 
was the evil of segregation in 
the South. This was much bal- 
lyhooed by the Communists but 
was, still, a real evil, even if ex- 
ploited for propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

At this time, too, we had just 
become interested in the Chris- 
topher movement with its em- 
phasis upon personal responsi- 
bility to do good, no matter in 
how small a way. ‘Troubled 
with the problem of how we, 
ordinary citizens, could person- 
ally help stop the spread of com- 
munism in the world, we 
opened our eyes and found in 


STATEMENT ON DISCRIMINATION 


Excerpts from the 1958 statement issued by the cardinals, 
archbishops and bishops of the United States 

There are many facets to the problems raised by the quest 
for racial justice. But the time has come, in our considered 
and prayerful judgment, to cut through the maze of secondary 
or less essential issues and to come to the heart of the problem. 

The heart of the race question is moral and religious. It 
concerns the rights of man and our attitude toward our fellow 
man. If our attitude is governed by the great Christian law of 
love of neighbor and respect for his rights, then we can work 
out harmoniously the techniques for making legal, educational, 
economic and social adjustments. But if our hearts are poi- 
soned by hatred, or even by indifference toward the welfare 
and rights of our fellow men, then our nation faces a grave 
internal crisis. 

Our Christian faith is of its nature universal. 
not the distinctions of race, color or nationhood. 

* * * * 

It is unreasonable and injurious to the rights of others 
that a factor such as race, by and of itself, should be made a 
cause of discrimination and a basis for unequal treatment in 
our mutual relations. 


It knows 





our own yard a place to light He was understandably — sur- 
that one little Christopher can- prised that anyone at all in 
dle. town was interested in integra- 
Segregation as it affected our tion. 
Catholic school, our Catholic He was not anxious to inte- 
Church was our problem. We — grate the grammar school or 
were members of the one, holy, combine the churches. Why? 
apostolic, Catholic Church—the We are certain that he never 
same the world over, for every- revealed his reasons to us. What 
one, equally, black, white or he did say was that the Negroes 
green, children of God. who were active in his parish 
organizations would lose their 
“status” if they combined with 


WE HAD MET several like-minded 
the white church and_ school 


couples and enlisted them in 


our integration project. 
First of all, we contacted the 
pastor of the Colored church. 


societies. 
But, he told us, there was one 
glaring evil, he would like to 
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see corrected as promptly as pos- 
sible. His grammar school grad- 
uates had a hard choice to make 
when it came time for them to 
attend high school. 

Crossboro’s Catholic high, al- 
though located, ironically, in 
the Colored section of town and 
not completely filled by its 
white students, was not open to 
Negroes. 

Graduates of St. Monica’s 
Colored grammar school, about 
six per year, could go to a 
Colored Catholic high school. 
But this school was in a town 
45 minutes driving distance 
away on a busy, dangerous high- 
way — with no group transpor- 
tation available. While they 
would receive a good education 
at the school, it was not ac- 
credited for college admission 
because it lacked such frills as 
an up-to-date gym. 

Their other ‘choice’ was the 
local Colored public high, a 
school known for its loose mor- 
als and poor education. Most of 
St. Monica’s former graduates 
had chosen the latter — with a 
significant incidence in their 
lives of moral corruption and 
loss of Faith. 

This, then, was the parents’ 
choice for their children: (1) 
the arduous, dangerous trip to 
a school where their education 
would not enable them to at- 
tend any recognized college; or 
(2) a short trip to the local 
high school where their morals 
would be placed in jeopardy. 

Here, it was clear, was the 
first corrective step for us to at- 
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tempt. We believed that any- 
one, even a die-hard segrega- 
tionist, would admit the injust- 
ice of this situation, although 
his solution to the problem 
might be to build a separate- 
but-equal Negro Catholic high. 

The pastor of the Colored 
parish lent us his encourage- 
ment. He pointed out that a 
neighboring diocese had _ inte- 
grated its schools upon com- 
mand of the bishop. ‘There had 
been no trouble reported in the 
papers or whispered about be- 
hind Catholic doors, as far as 
he knew. 

The bishop of our diocese, on 
the other hand, desired to de- 
lay integration of Catholic 
schools until the public schools 
in each community had _ inte- 
grated. The reason for inaction, 
it was commonly understood 
and accepted, was that it would 
avoid “trouble.” But, to our 
minds, this was hardly the way 
for the Church to lead in so- 
cial justice. 


WE MET NEXT with the Negro 
parents of the grammar school 
class that would graduate the 
following June. These mothers 
and fathers impressed upon us 
their parental anxiety over the 
choice of high school they had 
to make and their great desire 
to see the children continue 
their Catholic education. 

Since the couples working on 
this project were all ‘northern 
imports,’ we sought advice 
from older Crossboro parishion- 
ers. 





The conviction that all men are equal by reason of 
their natural dignity has been generally accepted. 
Hence racial discrimination can in no way be justified, 
at least doctrinally or in theory. And this is of funda- 
mental importance and significance for the formation 
of human society according to those principles which 
we have outlined... 

If a man becomes conscious of his rights, he must 
become equally aware of his duties. Thus he who pos- 
sesses certain rights has likewise the duty to claim 
those rights as marks of his dignity, while all others 
have the obligation to acknowledge those rights and re- 
spect them. 

When the relations of human society are expressed 
in terms of rights and duties, men become conscious of 
spiritual values, understanding the meaning and signif- 
icance of truth, justice, charity and freedom, and be- 
come deeply aware that they belong to this world of 


values. 


Pope John XXIII 
Encyclical “Pacem in Terris” 





Many of these native south- 
erners were not die-hard segre- 
gationists. Some were not too 
sure there wasn’t something in 
the biological makeup of Ne- 
groes, rather than some defi- 
ciency in their education and 
environment, that accounted for 
the demonstrable intellectual 
difference between most south- 
ern Colored people and whites 
they knew. But, nevertheless, 
they were willing to admit that 
these children, “passed’”’ by the 
sisters of St. Monica’s, had suf- 
ficiently proven their capabil- 
ity. 

These older parishioners also 


thought the situation unjust, 
but they dismissed the problem 
with “Integration would never 
work.” As if the matter were 
completely beyond their control, 
they threw up their hands. 

Some of us did share, at 
times, the others’ fears of burn- 
ing crosses, mob _ violence, 
burned schools. Maybe, we ad- 
mitted among ourselves, the 
Crossboro natives were right in 
forecasting that trouble would 
come if integration were at- 
tempted. 

But did we not have the 
moral obligation to try? Yes. 

To this decision, with which 
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_ they obviously did not fully 
agree, the native southerners 
would hedge, “Let us know if 
we can be of any help,” then 
change the subject. 

It was time to act. My job 
was to ask for application 
blanks. I must confess that I 
found integration work in prac- 
tice to be much more formid- 
able than its planning. My knees 
shook as another, “braver” in- 
tegrationist almost had to push 
me physically into the office of 
the high school principal. 


AFTER OUR REQUEST for applica- 
tion blanks was turned down 
and Mother Superior told me 
the matter was in the pastor’s 
hands, we sent one of our num- 
ber — known for his service to 
the parish — to talk to our pas- 
tor. 

We really had little hope of 
a favorable hearing for our 
project. A year earlier the pas- 
tor of all-white St. Ann’s church 
had become very upset when he 
found the parish Cana confer- 
ence attended by visitors from 
St. Monica’s — invited by the 
organizing committee of St. 
Ann’s. At that time he had 
been, it seemed, motivated sole- 
ly by the wish to “avoid 
trouble.” 

He still was. ‘““This matter is 
entirely in the hands of the 
bishop. My hands are tied,” he 
told the representative we had 
sent to see him. It was obvious- 
ly a relief to him to be able to 
shift responsibility for this de- 
cision. 
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Interested Negro parents, 
nevertheless, proceeded to write 
individual letters of application 
to St. Ann’s’ High School for 
their children. This would pre- 
vent any school authority from 
using the well-worn excuse: 
“But no Negroes have ever ap- 
plied.” 

‘There was only one course 
left open to us for further ac- 
tion. That was to contact the 
bishop himself. We addressed 
the following letter to the bish- 
op of our diocese: 

Your Excellency: 

It is only after prayerful 
deliberation that we, the un- 
dersigned, feel morally obli- 
gated to bring to your atten- 
tion a local situation of ser- 
ious consequence. 

As you must already © 
know, the Faith of the Cath- 
olic Negro in this state is 
generally quite strong. This 
result of God’s grace, coupled 
with serious and sincere at- 
tention by you, the parish 
priests and devoted sisters, is 
threatened in Crossboro, es- 
pecially in the children, by 
secular education and_ the 
environment of the public 
schools. 

This is because the chil- 
dren of St. Monica’s parish 
must attend the Negro pub- 
lic high schools here in Cross- 
boro or go 40 miles each day 
to attend unaccredited St. 
Augustine’s High School in 
Sanderton. 

We marvel at the dilig- 
ence of those among the Ne- 


gro parents who are willing 
to sacrifice so much to follow 
the spirit of the Church’s 
laws on Catholic education. 

Since St. Ann’s High School 
in Crossboro is still accepting 
applications for all four 
grades from its own and 
neighboring parishes, would 
it be in keeping with your 
wishes to permit the gradu- 
ates of St. Monica’s grammar 


school to attend St. Ann’s 
High School? 
Voluntary integration 


would afford an opportunity 
for the Church to demon- 
strate her love for all man- 
kind, as so clearly exempli- 
fied in Pope John XXIII’s 
recent encyclical. 

We have discussed this 
briefly with St. Ann’s pastor, 
and he indicated that such 
a decision is in your hands. 
We, as members of St. Ann’s 
parish, petition you to con- 
sider the situation here in 
Crossboro. 


There were only three couples 
working on the project, but we 
got a few other people, 13 in 
all, to sign. 

Interestingly, one of the 
southerners most helpful with 
advice refused to have her name 
associated with the project be- 


cause “it would hurt the pas- 
tor’s feelings.’”” Some other sym- 
pathizers did not sign because it 


would have cost them their 
jobs. 
We mailed the letter and 


waited for the reply. We waited. 
And waited. And waited. ... 


Now, OVER A YEAR later, we are 
still waiting for the bishop’s re- 
ply. 

Needless to say, St. Monica’s 
graduates did not attend St. 
Ann’s that fall, nor do they yet. 

Some months after our letter 
had been sent to the bishop, 
a parish curate had dinner with 
one of the three couples who 
had sponsored the integration 
attempt. Irately, he announced 
that the pastor had had an in- 
quiry from Rome about racial 
conditions in Catholic schools 
in Crossboro. (We have never 
discovered who wrote the letter 
to the Apostolic Delegate in 
Washington which had _ been 
forwarded to the Vatican.) 

“What does the Pope know 


about the situation here in 
Crossboro?” the curate  sput- 
tered. 

His question might better 


have been: ““What do the Cath- 
olics of Crossboro know about 
the racial principles of the 
Church of Rome?” o 8 


m Mr. BARNES WAS having trouble sleeping. So the doctor gave him 
some special pills. That night Mr. Barnes took the pills, slept well, 
and was awake before he heard the alarm. 

At work, he gave his boss a big smile and said, “I slept fine last 
night, and didn’t have any trouble getting up this morning.” 
“Fine!” said his boss. “But where were you yesterday?” 
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cerning an attack by 19 cardinals on contempo- 
rary biblical studies. «The attack was’ madein a 
document presented by Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani 
on Dec. 7 to one of the conciliar commissions. 
Members of this commission parried the attack, 
saying they thought it to be unwarranted and a 
threat not only to advanced biblical scholarship 
but to the ecumenical movement as well. Some of 
the 19 cardinals have withdrawn their names from 
the document, and outsiders have had a hard time 
figuring out exactly which ones did. Newsmen 


seeking further information on this matter have 
been receiving curt "We don't know a thing" an- 
swers from members of the Curial offices con- 
cerned. 
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BEIRUI—Eastern Orthodox prelates (those not 
in union with Rome) have not reacted favorably ~ 
to the Vatican's naming of the six Eastern Rite 
(Catholic) patriarchs as associate members of 
the Vatican's Oriental Congregation, which deals 
with non-Latin rite Churches headed by a patri- 
arch. The six are: the Melchite and Maronite 
Patriarchs of Antioch, the Coptic Patriarch of 
Alexandria, the Chaldean Patriarch of Bagdad, 
the Armenian Patriarch of Beirut, and the Latin 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. This is the first time 
that patriarchs have been named to this Roman 
Congregation. 









Still creating dissension is a centuries-old 
debate over precedence or non=precedence of car- 
dinals over patriarchs. Some hold that the pa- 
triarch, as head of an entire rite, takes prece- 
dence over the cardinal, a relatively recent 
dignitary in the Church whose power has grown 
with the increase of power in Rome. 

Though those united with Rome look upon the 
appointment of patriarchs to the Oriental Con- 
gregation as a breakthrough and a new recognition 
of Eastern patriarchs, Orthodox point out that 
the patriarchs are only associate members of the 
Congregation. 
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warranted domination over the Eastern Churches. 
Fe KR OK 


DUBLIN—Ecclesiastics in Ireland predict 










for some time. Debate continues over the proper 
location for the see. Armagh in North Ireland 
is the traditional see for the primate of all 
Ireland, but Dublin is the island's most impor- 
tant city. Some have suggested two cardinals 
for Ireland, one in Armagh and one in Dublin. 
Archbishop John Charles McQuaid of Dublin sup- 
ports this plan. Many churchmen do not want to 
see Armagh, the see of St. Patrick, dissolved, 
but do admit that Dublin, as Ireland's metropol- 
itan center, would be a logical place for the 
primate. 
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CAIRO—Observers here report that Moslems 
would like to be represented at the next Session 
of the Vatican Council in Rome. Council news was 


largely unavailable last fall to Arabic-speaking 
peoples. A 2 1/2-month survey of nearly 300 
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Arabic newspapers and journals turned up only 
three articles of any length on the Council. 

The Moslems, it is said, favor the proposal 
of Bishop Anthony Thijssen of Indonesia to have 
the Vatican establish a secretariat for rela- 
tions with non-Christian religions. They see in 
Pope John's encyclical PACEM IN TERRIS a sign 
that the Roman Catholic Church wishes to have 
better relations with the entire Arab world. 
Some Nasser-sponsored groups, however, have tried 
to cash in on this politically. Itiis meperted 
that they would offer to ease some restrictions 
on Christians in Arab lands if the Pope would 
support return of Arab refugees to Israel. The 
Vatican so far has refused to become involved in 
such purely political disputes. 

ok 

AMSTERDAM—-The Dutch government may give 
foreign aid to existing Social and religious 
agencies in underdeveloped countries. A recent 
report revealed that these private (non-govern- 
mental) agencies, often operated by Catholic or 
Protestant missionaries, use 85 to 95% of dona- 
tions given them in the field (and only 5 to 15% 
goes into administrative overhead). Government 
programs, due to high administrative costs, yield 
a much lower percentage. The influential Dutch 
weekly Ilseveir Weekblad recently carried a 
series of articles Supporting the new plan. If 
the program is adopted, Holland—whose people 
are not predominantly either Catholic or Protes- 
tant—-would be one of the few such countries to 
give governmental foreign aid through private 
agencies affiliated with different religions. 
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BRUGES, BELGIUM—Out of friendships among 


Council Fathers during the first session of the 
Council come new plans for international co- 
operation. Archbishop DeSmedt, of Bruges, for 
example, became more keenly aware of Church 
problems in other parts of the world. Returning 
to his diocese, he issued a letter to. his clergy 
reminding them of the Church's responsibility to 
preach the Gospel everywhere. He offered to 
allow any priest to volunteer for service in 
missionary countries. Over 20 priests between 
the ages of 30 and 40 have already responded. 
The archbishop is preparing the first group of 
eight to work in South America, probably with 
university students. It is on the secular uni- 
versity campuses in Latin America that Marxist 
ideologies have gained a strong following. 
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MANILA—Philippine lay people are wondering 
what the Vatican Council has accomplished or will 
accomplish for them. Cardinal Rufino Santos of 
Manila recently forbade any discussion of litur- 


gical norms already approved by the Council Fa- 
thers. He also declared to local Catholics in- 


volved in the ecumenical movement that such work 


is not necessary in the Philippines. 

The Cardinal explained that ecumenism is 
fine for countries like Germany, France and The 
Netherlands but not a good idea in solidly 
Catholie areas of Spain, the Philippines and in 
some cities in the United States. Professors at 
the Dominican Universidad de Santo Tomaso here 
agreed with Cardinal Santos" opinion that the 
first session of the Council was taken over by 
extreme views of German, Dutch and Belgian bish-= 
ops. They predict the next session will be 
wholly behind more traditional views. 
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THE 


MOVIE PICTURE 


BRIGHTENS 


by Doris BALDWIN 


When Hollywood’s golden era ended, 

the future looked dark for films. Today, 
thanks to TV among other things, the movie 
industry is gaining new strength 


A aeeas film industry — 
called “the collapsing colossus” 
only a few years ago — is re- 
gaining its star-spangled vigor 
and rising toward the heights 
again. 

‘This may surprise you, espe- 
cially if you live in a town 
where the old Bijou has been 
converted into a new _ super- 
market and most of the people 
you know get their screen en- 
tertainment from the TV set. 
But it’s a fact. 

During the film industry de- 
pression in the late 1940s, 
movie attendance dropped to 
record lows — the result of a 
series of changes in the Ameri- 
can way of life. At the same 
time, it was observed that metro- 
politan movie palaces by the 
score were giving way to de- 
partment stores or bowling al- 
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leys. For many people, this in- 
town ousting of movie theaters 
meant the industry had reached 
a point of no return. 

‘The inside story on many of 
these disappearances is that 
movies were simply moving — 
and where they were headed was 
to drive-in locations and subur- 
ban shopping centers. By relo- 
cating, exhibitors were trying 
to keep pace with the changing 
habits of the American people. 

As a result of an unprece- 
dented mass flight to the sub- 
urbs, millions of regular movie- 
goers were stranded miles from 
the Bijou of their childhood; 
shopping centers offered them 
the ideal locale for a new “cor- 
ner movie.” Along more sparse- 
ly settled roads, drive-ins sprung 
up to attract mobile movie fans. 

Thus, the temporary decrease 


in the total number of large, 
four-wall theaters did not signi- 
fy an over-all decline of the in- 
dustry; the slack in their num- 
ber has been taken up by small 
theaters and drive-ins. Today 
there are some 18,000 theaters 
in operation — about the same 
number as when Hollywood was 
in its prime, over 15 years ago. 

The latest exhibitor news is 
that American film-house own- 
ers are investing $207,030,000 in 
both new construction and the 
remodeling of movie theaters. 

Some 278 new theaters have 
gone into the works during the 
past two years; of these, 95 are 
drive-ins and 183 are hard-tops. 


TELEVISION’S “BONANZA” IS FILMED AT PARAMOUNT STUDIOS. 


THE “‘RIVAL 





Almost one-third of the latter 
are located in shopping centers 
—evidence of the ingenuity of 
showmen, who go where the dol- 
lar goes. 


PRESENT-DAY statistics On movie 
attendance, admittedly, have 
not matched their pre-TV height 
of about 90 million a week in 
1946. Around 1956, they hit an 
all-time slump of 32 million 
weekly. Since then, however, 
these figures have been on the 
rise. Current estimates put 
American movie-goers per week 
at some 44 million. 

What were the reasons behind 
the shattering blow to attend- 


PARADOXICALLY, TV, 


?? INDUSTRY, SALVAGED THE JOBS OF THOUSANDS OF HOLLYWOOD WORKERS. 
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ACADEMY AWARD-WINNING “‘LAWRENCE OF ARABIA’? WAS FILMED IN JORDAN, SPAIN, 


MOROCCO AND THE SIERRA NEVADA. IN THE 2,000 MOVIES TO BE MADE BY ALL THE 
WORLD’S PRODUCERS THIS YEAR, HOLLYWOOD LOCALES WILL BE IN THE MINORITY. 


ance 15 years ago — and why is 
attendance now on the up- 
swing? 

Most people would say off- 
hand that television is the ma- 
jor answer to the first question 
— and they’d be right. But not 
many people realize how largely 
TV figures in the answer to the 
second question too. 

In the late 1940s, boosted 
sales of home-TV sets reflected 
a change in the traditional en- 
tertainment pattern for most 
adults. Formerly, the line of 
least resistance for the average 
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American in search of diversion 
led to a movie theater several 
times a week. With. TV, the 
line stopped short in the living 
room; the former movie patron 
had more visual entertainment 
available than he had time to 
watch. It was at his fingertips 
— and it was free. 

‘There were other factors — 
important ones — besides tele- 
vision in the drastic decline in 
movie attendance over a decade 
ago. i 

The rapid blossoming of 
suburbia made a car trip neces- 





sary for some people to reach a 
movie; unless there were sever- 
al cars per family, movies some- 
times lost out. Bowling gulped 
enormous chunks out of recrea- 
tion time formerly reserved for 
the silver screen. Automotive in- 
dustries pressured for highway 
improvement which coaxed more 
Americans out on the road; a 
“spin in the car” often replaced 
an afternoon at the movies. 

A factor which strengthened 
movie viewer resistance was that, 
after enjoying fair-or-better en- 
tertainment at home by the 


tubeful, the public would not 
settle for the potboilers, the 
Class B-in-quality films which 
were a staple in Hollywood pro- 
duction at the time. 

Money mattered, too. Movie 
admission prices went up as pro- 
duction costs soared. People 
thought twice and maybe three 
times before investing in a 
ticket. 

Having helped to deflate film 
attendance, television went on 
to play a boomerang role in re- 
shaping American movie habits. 

By presenting an impressive 
selection of outstanding original 
dramas in its early days, TV 
cultivated the public’s taste for 
quality viewing, thus providing 
the initial thrust which carried 
"em by the millions away from 
theater box offices. Then its, 
once-irresistible appeal weaken- 
ed. During the past few years, 
a list of complaints against TV 
has been multiplying like spot 
commercials. 

Hard-pressed to grind out 
consistently top-grade fare for 
the ravenous, four-cornered mon- 
ster, IV producers frequently 
fell back on repeats and inani- 
ties in their programming. The 
people, more discriminating in 
their entertainment tastes as a 
direct result of television, be- 
came dissatisfied with the home 
screen. They wanted movies 
again, and they wanted good 
ones. 

The movie industry — having 
kept its head above water part- 
ly by accommodating the film- 
ing of TV shows on studio lots 
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— was ready for the turning tide. 
Film producers had movies 
aplenty waiting for the return- 
ing public — movies that were 
better, bigger and some say bad- 
der than ever. 


ARE AMERICANS bringing their 
trade back to the movies? Evi- 
dence points that way. 

Fourteen of the 15 biggest 
money-making films of all time 
were released during the past 
10 years. Last year alone, gross 
movie theater receipts totalled 
$1,450,000,000 — an amount un- 
excelled in the United States 
since 1949. 

Reporting individual efforts, 
producers are optimistic. 

How the West Was Won, in 
the three weeks following its 
American premiere, grossed al- 
most three quarters of a million 
dollars in just 13 cities. By late 
March of this year, Mutiny on 
the Bounty had racked up an 
estimated $5,500,000 domestic 
gross and also an estimated $3, 
000,000 overseas. Bridge on the 
River Kwai, slated for reissue 
during 1963, will add its new 
proceeds to the $27,000,000 
made in rentals during its first 
turn around the world market. 

This May, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studios were at their 
highest level of production in 
years. Over-all total employ- 
ment in Hollywood is almost as 
large as it ever was; the big 
companies are still paying an- 
nual dividends, and the big pic- 
tures are enormously profitable. 

But one must also consider 
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that Hollywood and the Amer- 
ican movie industry are no long- 
er synonymous terms. Much ma- 
jor film production has moved 
out of the California mother- 
land to New York, Europe, 
Scandinavia and the Orient. 


Ir is A CREDIT to the industry 
that it is regaining stature at 
all, having been dealt not only 
a peppering of problems but 
what might have been a death 
blow, delivered by Uncle Sam 
— the so-called “Divorcement 
Decrees” handed down by the 
Supreme Court in 1948. 

Prior to that date, the major 
movie companies of  Holly- 
wood’s golden era made their 
products with their own staff, 
and each film went to a pro- 
ducer-owned theater for its full 
run. From story conferences 
through exhibiting, the indus- 
try was pretty much. self-con- 
tained and fairly self-controlled. 

In 1948 the government de- 
cided (in the case of the United 
States versus Paramount Pic- 
tures) that ownership of thea- 
ters by major companies was un- 
fair competition for indepen- 
dent owners. It forced producers 
to divest themselves of theater 
holdings and to rent their films 
individually rather than in’ 
blocks. 

This action of the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Department of 
Justice has been called “a body 
blow to the American film in- 
dustry.” With theater ownership 
and exhibiting taken out of 
movie makers’ hands, company 


They lured big-name stars with exorbitant salaries 
and invested fortunes in filming on location 


jobs by the thousands were 
wiped out. Minus their own 
showcases, producers had to ped- 
dle their products more dexter- 
ously, competing with other 
production companies. 

To guarantee box-office, they 
bought largely pre-sold stories 
(hit plays and best-seller books) , 
pirated big-name stars with the 
lure of exorbitant salaries, and 
invested fortunes in filming “on 
location,” which generally meant 
a trip abroad. Millions of Amer- 
ican dollars crayoned in a broad 
green arrow to the pockets of 
foreign actors, extras and con- 
struction crews. 

Because of the tremendous 
overhead — and the cultivated 
demand for high-quality films 
— there was a decrease in the 
number of movies turned out by 
the old-time greats. According 
to the Film Daily Almanac, 
Hollywood turned out 131 pic- 
tures in 1961 — a drop from 
391 pictures a decade earlier. 

The resultant scarcity of prod- 
uct partially explains the sud- 
den swing of exhibitors toward 
“arty” films and even to films 
which do not bear the Code 
Seal of Approval of the Motion 
Picture Association of America. 

Never before have so many 
foreign films been imported for 
showing here. This helps to ac- 
count for some new lows in 
movie morality. Foreign film 

distributors feel no compunc- 


tion in neglecting to seek a 
Code Seal of Approval before 
showing such products here. 
(Before the ‘“‘Divorcement De- 
crees” splintered the controls 
movie makers had put on them- 
selves, withholding of the Code 
Seal meant a $25,000 fine and 
a threat of dismissal from the 
Motion Picture Association of 
America.) 

Relaxation of mores led some 
American producers — _ inde- 
pendents, in particular — to imi- 
tate the foreign imports by mak- 
ing films as earthy as they could, 
short of pornography, thus cash- 
ing in on the profits. Satan in 
High Heels, for example, was 
given a Production Code Seal 
but was released without it be- 
cause the owners didn’t want to 
cut some of Meg Myles’ sexier 
scenes. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT producers are 
a new comet on the movie 
horizon. ‘“Trade sources,’ re- 
ports The Wall Street Journal, 
“estimate that independents 
made 80 per cent of all Ameri- 
can movies last year, compared 
with about 50 per cent in 1956 
and only a tiny fraction before 
1026.4 

The U.S. tax structure has 
driven many name stars, direc- 
tors and producers to forfeit 
their flat salary fee in favor of 
a share of the profits in self- 
owned production companies. 
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Today, major old-time studios 
often find themselves in the po- 
sition of merely financing and 
distributing independently pro- 
duced films. Lolita, for example, 
was made independently and 
sold to M-G-M for distribution. 

Former distribution compan- 
ies such as United Artists have 
branched out into the field of 
financing films made by inde- 
pendents. 


As THE MASS producers withdraw 
into the background of the 
movie picture today and _ for- 
eign and independent compan- 
ies produce the bulk of motion 
pictures, movies are undergoing 
still another change. They are 
becoming more highly special- 
ized, more exclusive in their ap- 
peal. 

Where most films 20 years 
ago had wide popular appeal, 
many modern movies are ad- 
dressed only to certain elements 
of the audience — for example, 
to the growing number of col- 
lege-graduate adults in this 
country. 

Schooled to appreciate artistic 
studies of life, the intellectuals 
prefer such films as: Last Year 
at Marienbad, Roshomon and 
Hiroshima, Mon Amour. To the 
“ordinary Joe,” arty films often 
seem sheer gibberish. A widen- 
ing breach comes between the 
sophisticated few and the gen- 
eral audience. 


DRESSLER, GABLE, TAYLOR, SHEARER—FILM 


ROYALTY IN THE DAYS WHEN HOLLY- ~ 


WOOD WAS STAR-MAKER TO THE WORLD. 


One of those who see a possi- 
ble divorcement ahead between 
sophisticated films and_ the 
“people’s art” is Father Patrick 
J. Sullivan, S.J., of the National 
Legion of Decency. 


DIsNEY HASN’T lost touch, it 
appears. The serpent-wise and 
the dove-simple all find some- 
thing to enjoy in escapist films 
like The Absent-Minded Pro- 
fessor. The quality of Disney’s 
fantasy seems to have universal 
appeal. 

Some movies light the candle 
at both ends but not in the 
middle — La Dolce Vita, for 
instance, attracted both the so- 
phisticated and the prurient but 
not the general, family audi- 
ence. 

Some students of the U.S. 
film industry score a lack of 
courage and imagination on the 
part of producers for the dearth 
of good, low-cost movies. 

In recent years, Hollywood 
has rarely risked money on ori- 
ginal screenplays with unknown 
performers. They want a story 
the public has heard about and 
will anticipate seeing on the 
screen. This fear of tremendous 
financial loss has created the 
cart-before-the-horse situation 
wherein a film company may 
commission a novel or play to 
be written and buy it later for 
filming! 

Producers aren’t entirely re- 
sponsible for this. Banks often 
provide partial backing for a 
new film — and the success of 
the movie as nearly as possible 


must be insured by sure-fire ele- 
ments in the star-story-location 
categories. 

Suddenly, a few producers 
are experimenting with low- 
cost films. Where most major, 
quality films run into a $4-5 
million “negative cost’ (before 
exhibiting), Whatever Happen- 
ed to Baby Jane? and A Long 
Day’s' Journey into Night were 
made on low budgets. The stars 
took small salaries, later cutting 
in for a percentage of the gross. 

Seven Arts distributed Baby 
Jane on a saturation booking 
and made the original invest- 
ment of $850,000 in the first 
week! ‘The rest was gravy. 

Should such experiments con- 
tinue to be successful, they may 
introduce a change in the high- 
overhead policies currently in 
effect. Just as the first specta- 
culars courted imitation, per- 
haps the low-budget dillies will 
influence movie makers to fol- 
low suit. 

More good news is that major 
companies, such as M-G-M, are 
giving an aggressive buildup to 
promising young talent in all 
the creative arts of movie mak- 


ing. 


ALMOST AS MUCH money _ has 
been spent on advertising some 
films as on making them. One 
example of this is Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

Certainly, widespread adver- 
tising pulls audiences, but to 
hold them a film must have 
quality. SoG started off big but 
petered out as word-of-mouth 
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criticism killed it at the box of- 
fice. 

Other gimmicks besides hys- 
térical advertising have been 
used to draw audiences. New 
theaters such as Cinema I and 
Cinema II in New York are 
show places in every sense of 
the word: “sculpture, painting 
and sheer architectural excite- 
ment” are promised to dazzle 
the customer. 

Premiere Showcase theaters in 
the New York area enable view- 
ers ‘‘to see outstanding motion 
pictures while they're ‘hot’... 
at the same time they play on 
Broadway.” Loew’s new Cine- 
rama theater in New York 
boasts not only an authentic 
Japanese Garden but also a pro- 
fessionally staffed, free nursery 
where tots can be parked. 


MorE AND MORE film _pre- 
mieres all over America are 
ballyhooed as civic events: not 
only movie stars but mayors, so- 
cialites and school bands are on 
hand to make news. One recent 
film was publicized by an an- 
nouncement that “40 U.S. Sena- 
tors, 312 Congressmen, several 
Supreme Court Justices and 
Cabinet members” had been in- 
vited to a preview. 

Some people wonder whether 
the introduction of film _ spec- 
taculars has done much toward 
gaining new movie goers. One 
educated opinion is that spec- 
taculars “have not imparted the 
habit of filmgoing. There's just 
so much spectacle that anyone 
can take!” 
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The industry has discovered 
it gets a big return on films by 
booking them for a long run 
with reserve-seat admissions. One 
big moneymaker can mark the 
difference between profit and 
loss. El Cid pulled Allied Art- 
ists out of the red they’d been 
in for three years. Ben Hur re- 
turns and the reissue of Gone 
with the Wind made 1961 five 
times more profitable to M-G-M 
shareholders than 1962. 

Unquestionably, money is the 
motive for most movie making. 
Artistic and cultural values 
come second; a growing respect 
for these values as displayed in 
the modern film is notewor- 
thy. Film forums and festivals 
— on local, national and inter- 
national bases — are encourag- 
ing cinema study and the pro- 
motion of cinema culture. 

Since the early days of movie 
making in America, our nation 
has undergone a change from 
the literature-oriented culture 
of our forefathers to the image- 
oriented culture of modern 
times. As in most revolutions, 
this change has been accompan- 
ied by economic upheavals, de- 
pressions and re-education of 
the public. 

The movie industry, born just 
over 50 years ago, has struggled 
and fallen and risen again to 
find itself graced with a new 
maturity. Its roots are deep; its 
branches have wrapped them- 
selves around the world. Today 
we seem to be witnessing a 
“renaissance of picture mak- 
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LEADERSHIP CoursEs of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine at: Incar- 
nate Word College, San Antonio, June 
5-July 17; College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul, June 17-July 26; Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, June 17-July 30; 
Seattle University, June 17-July 29; 


Dominican College of San Rafael 
(Calif.), June 22-Aug. 2; Catholic 
University, June 26-Aug. 9; Siena Col- 
lege, Loudonville, N.Y., June 27-Aug. 
9; and St. Michael’s College, Winooski, 
Vt., July 1-Aug. 9. 


THOMAS More ASSOCIATION SYMPOSIUM | 


at Rosary College, near Chicago, June 
8-9. Theme: The World Today; speak- 
ers are editors of America magazine. 
Contact: Symposium Co-Director, Ro- 
sary College, 7900 W. Division St., 
River Forest, Ill. 


CATHOLIC ACTION SUMMER SCHOOLS at 
Hendersonville, N.C., June 10-14; 
Mankato, Minn., June 17-22; San Di- 
ego, June 24-29; San Francisco, July 
1-6; Houston, July 8-13; Washington, 
D.C., July 22-27; Pittsburgh, July 29- 
Aug. 3; New York, Aug. 12-17; and 
Chicago, Aug. 19-24. Subjects: lay 
missionary work, race relations, men- 
tal prayer, parish apostolate and the 
family. Midwest Assembly of the Lay 
Apostolate, in Chicago, Aug. 29-Sept. 
2. Contact: Queen’s Work, 3115 S. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


NEWMAN _ INSTITUTE OF CATHOLIC 
Tuoucnt, for Newman Club chap- 
lains and other priests. Western Divi- 
sion at St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, 
Iowa, June 16-21. Subjects: the Mys- 
tery of Faith, Vatican Council II. Con- 
tact; Director NICT, St. Rose Priory. 
Eastern Division at Providence Col- 
lege, Providence, R.I., June 10-15. 


Subjects: the Wisdom of Evolution, 
the Church and the Council. Contact: 
Director NICT, Providence College. 


THEOLOGY SEMINAR for priests at De 
Pere, Wis., June 18-20. Theme: Sacra- 
mental Life of the Parish. Contact: 
Rey. Samuel Jadin, O. Praem., St 
Norbert Abbey, De Pere, Wis. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE on the Social Doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church, at Mar- 
quette U., June 19-July 31. Contact: 
Director of Summer Sessions, Mar- 
quette University, 617 N. 13th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


GABRIEL RICHARD INSTITUTE, fourth an- 
nual conference on lay leader train- 
ing, Windsor, Ont., Canada, June 21- 
23. Contact: Leo Kelly, 305 Michigan 
Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 


CONFERENCES ON INTERRACIAL JUSTICE, 
for Religious and laity, under the aus- 
pices of Friendship House, Childerley 
Farm near Chicago, June 21-23, July 
19-21 and Aug. 16-18. Contact: Betty 
Plank, Friendship House, 4233 S. Indi- 
ana Ave., Chicago 53, III. 


INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL FORMATION, for 
priests and clerics in major orders, 
at Conception Seminary, Conception, 
Mo., four two-week quarters from 
June 23-Aug. 17. Contact: Very Rev. 
Donald Grabner, O.S.B., Conception 
Seminary, Conception, Mo. 


STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, for 
priests, Religious and laity at the 
Catholic University, July l-Aug. 9. 
For formation and _ instruction of 
teachers of sacred doctrine and direc- 
tors of catechetical programs. Contact: 
Director of the Summer Session, The 
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Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 


SUMMER BiBLIcAL INstTITUTE for priests; 
Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, UL, 
July 1-12. Contact: Summer Biblical 
Institute for Priests, 21 W. Superior 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


MaponnA HovusE APOSTOLATE SUMMER 
ScHooL for single men and women, 
July 1-29. Contact: Madonna House 
Apostolate, Combermere, Ontario. 


NATIONAL Stupy WEEK of Young 
Christian Workers, at St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Rensselaer, Ind., Aug. 4-8. Sub- 
jects: politics, parish life, minority 
groups. Contact: YCW, 1655 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


SCRIPTURAL INSTITUTE for priests, at 
Collegeville, Minn., Aug. 5-9. Contact: 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville. 


1963 LirurcicAL WEEK in Philadel- 
phia, Aug. 19-22. Theme: Renewal of 
Christian Education. Contact: Litur- 
gical Conference, 3428 Ninth St., N.E., 
Washington 17, D.C. 


Younc CHRISTIAN STUDENTS (high 
school) national study week at St. Jo- 
seph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind., Aug. 
19-22. Contact: Y.C.S., 1655 W. Jack- 
son Blyd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


FourTtH ANNUAL STUDY WEEK OF THE 
APOSTOLATE, sponsored by the Office 
of the Lay Apostolate of the Daven- 
port diocese, at St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Aug. 19-23. For lay mis- 
sionary groups, YCS, YCW, etc. 
Theme: Leaven, Light and Salt. Con- 
tact: Study Week, 410 Brady St., Dav- 
enport, Ia. 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY MovEMENT at No- 
tre Dame University, South Bend, 
Ind., Aug. 23-25. Theme: The Parish 
—Leaven of the Community. Contact: 
Christian Family Movement, 1655 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SocIAL ACTION 
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CONFERENCE annual convention at the 
University of Dayton, Aug. 23-25. 
Theme: Creating Community in 
American Life. Contact: NCSAC, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 


CATHOLIC COUNCIL ON CiviL LIBERTIES, 
University of Dayton, Aug. 24-25. 
Theme: Church and State, Anti-Social 
Movements. Contact: Russell W. Gib- 
bons, P.O. Box 335, Hamburg, N.Y. 


NATIONAL NEWMAN CLUB FEDERATION 
CONVENTION at University of South- 
western Louisiana, Aug. 26-31. Theme: 
The Newman Apostolate—The Incar- 
nation in the University. Contact: Mr. 
John Bernard, Box 532, USL, Lafay- 
ette;) Eas 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AssN. at Philadelphia, meeting Aug. 
29. Theme: The Image of Man and 
Its Implications for Psychological 
Practice. Symposium, Sept. 3. Theme: 
Problems in the Measurement of Val- 
ues. Contact: Dr. T. N. McCarthy, La 
Salle College, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE, Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women. 
Theme: Challenges—1963. At High- 
land Park, Ill., Sept. 12-14; Lincoln, 
Nebr., Sept. 18-20; Oakland, Calif., 
Sept. 26-28. Contact: Institute Regis- 
tration, NCCW, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


MIssION-SENDING Societies 14th annual 
meeting, at Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Sept. 23-25. Theme: 
Christianity—A Personal Mission. Con- 
tact: Mission Secretariat, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 


CATHOLIG ASSN. FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PreAcE 36th annual conference, at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 26-28. Theme: The Re- 
sponsibility of Christians to Latin 
America. Contact: CAIP, 1312 Massa- 
ene Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
Ge 


JOHN NEUMANN, 
BLESSED PHILADELPHIAN 


by WALTER YOUNG 


In Prague, he wasn’t needed as a priest. 
In America, he was to beome priest and bishop. 
In Rome, this month he will be named Blessed 


Ir by some supernatural means, 
it were possible for those being 
beatified to be physically pres- 
ent for their own beatification 
rites, attendance would be a 
thrilling experience for most so 
honored. But not for Blessed 
John Neumann. For him, it 
would be embarrassing. 

John Nepomucene Neumann 
was one of those men who, as 
Shakespeare said, have to have 
greatness thrust upon them. 
He’d be highly discomfited by 
all the current fuss over his 
beatification. 

During his lifetime he invar- 
iably refused personal honors, a 
fact of which Pius IX (that 
champion of papal power in 
whose reign the doctrine of in- 
fallibility was decreed) was well 
aware when—in 1852—he ap- 
pointed Father Neumann Bish- 
op of Philadelphia. 

For anyone else, the official 
notice of appointment would 
have been enough. But to the 
little priest the Pope sent a sec- 


ond paper, equally official, clos- 
ing all escape hatches. 

Pope Pius knew that Father 
Neumann had _ resigned as 
American head of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers because he_ be- 
lieved himself to be only a sim- 
ple missionary, not a leader. He 
knew that the simple mission- 
ary had lately fought to block 
his rumored elevation to bish- 
op, that he even had convents 
making novenas for a cryptic 
intention: ‘““To save an Ameri- 
can diocese from a grave fate.” 

‘The Pope couldn’t know then 
—but it didn’t surprise him 
when it happened—that before 
his consecration Father Neu- 
mann was to moan, “I would 
rather lay down my life than be 
bishop.” 

So the Pope added to the ap- 
pointment a command: Accept 
this, post, and no ifs or buts. Fa- 
ther Neumann perforce accept- 
ed. Then, as fourth Bishop of 
Philadelphia, he proceeded to 
accomplish things that will 
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eternally benefit American 
Catholics. In the man himself, 
nothing changed. 


For Most oF his tenure he work- 
ed diligently to complete the ca- 
thedral of SS. Peter and Paul. 
‘The project wasn’t popular, and 
money was scarce. Undaunted, 
the Bishop persevered. 

Finally came the great day in 
September of 1859 for the cross 
to be raised on the finished 
building. It was a day resplend- 
ent with pomp. City and state 
VIPs occupied places of honor. 
Nearly 10,000 people jammed 
Logan Square to witness the pro- 
cession and ogle the visiting hi- 
erarchy. 

A simple sentence well down 
in a newspaper report spoke 
volumes about the man who had 
made the day possible: “Bishop 
Neumann was also present... 
but took no part in the cere- 
monies.” 

If it was humility that kept 
him from acting like a bishop, 
it was a generous heart—with an 
assist from Nature—that kept 
him from looking like one. 

He was five foot two and of 
slight build. His attire was 
usually shabby because it was 
all he had—he repeatedly gave 
his clothing to panhandlers. 
One rainy day a priest suggested 
that Neumann change his wet 
shoes. The Bishop had to an- 
swer, ruefully, “I’m afraid the 
only way I could change them 
would be from one foot to the 
other.” 

Despite his belief that he was 
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only a simple missionary, Neu- 
mann had at least one great tal- 
ent: imaginative and far-seeing, 
he was a master organizer. 
Therein lay the key to his 
trenchant influence on_ the 
Church in America. 

In 1855 he founded the 
Third Order of St. Francis, a 
community of nuns dedicated to 
caring for the needy sick. The 
Order started with three self- 
less women who weren’t afraid 
to go into the smallpox-ridden 
hovels of those pre-Civil War 
days; today it has 3,000 mem- 
bers. The nuns look after or- 
phans, tend the aging, teach 
school and—because the Bishop 
would want it that way—con- 
tinue to nurse the sick. 


FounpING THE ‘Third Order 
wasn’t too difficult a task, per- 
haps, but not all the Bishop’s 
projects were blessed with a 
seemingly effortless beginning. 
For example, Neumann found 
himself roadblocked at every 
turn when he set out to propa- 
gate the Forty Hours Devotion. 
As a boy in his native Bohemia 
he had been deeply impressed 
by the Devotion’s beautiful sol- 
emnity. As a priest, Neumann 
considered it a powerful sancti- 
fier. Yet in the United States it 
was observed only sporadically; 
in many parts of the country, 
the Devotion was unknown. 
Here was a challenge to the 
Bishop. He resolved that the 
Forty Hours was to be an an- 
nual event in every parish in his 
diocese. Eventually he succeed- 


ed in making it so, with help 
from a heavenly Voice. 

He needed the _ encourage- 
ment the Voice provided, con- 
sidering the resistance he was 
meeting from clergy and_ laity 
alike. People couldn’t attend 
such devotions in daytime, he 
was told; and anyway, the city’s 
strong anti-Catholic forces 
would cause “disturbances.” 

Late one night, Bishop Neu- 
mann got his supernatural help. 
While working at his desk he 
fell asleep. (Often his bed re- 
mained unused.) A candle top- 
pled as he slept. When he 
awoke everything on the desk— 
most of it his own handwritten 
work concerning the _ Forty 
Hours—was burned. But unbe- 
lievably, every word concerning 
the Devotion was still clearly 
visible on the charred paper. 

Then he heard the Voice: “As 
the writing was preserved from 
_ the flames, so shall I preserve 
the Blessed Sacrament from pro- 
fanation. Delay no longer. Car- 
ry out your plans for My glory.” 

The Bishop dropped to his 
knees, trembling. Long mo- 
ments passed before he dared 
raise his head. Then he could 
only murmur, “God wills it!” 

For him, that incident was 
the clincher. A schedule for 
parish observance was soon 
drawn up. 

The Voice spoke truth. There 
were no anti-Catholic disturb- 
ances; worshippers attended in 
gratifying numbers. Parish aft- 
er parish inaugurated the Eu- 
charistic services. 





‘Today, Forty Hours Devotion 
is as mucha part of Catholic 
life as the parochial-school sys- 
tem. Blessed John Neumann 
got the latter started, too. 


THE BisHop was A scholar him- 
self. 

Born of devout, prosperous 
parents in 1811 (in what is now 
Czechoslovakia) , by the time he 
was in third grade he was read- 
ing avidly, tutoring younger 
pupils, and showing signs of his 
priestly vocation. 

At 25 he graduated from the 
seminary at Prague, and found 
himself at an impasse: there 
were more than enough priests. 
He would have to wait his turn 
—possibly years—for ordination. 
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But young John wasn’t disheart- 
ened. 

He had long dreamed of be- 
coming a missionary to Amer- 
ica. Often he disciplined himself 
by refraining from sleep or food. 
“Tt’s a hard life there—I must 
prepare myself,’ he told a fel- 
low seminarian. 

John Neumann sought and 
received permission to embark 
for the United States. In New 
York, he was promptly ordained 
and just as promptly was as- 
signed to work in the Niagara 
frontier area surrounding Buf- 
falo. 

His parishioners were poor 
farmers; his parish—900 square 
miles of mosquito-infested sum- 
mers and cold, snow-bound win- 
ters. 

For four years young Father 


Neumann trudged the cart trails 


of the region, often walking 30 
miles a day, pack on his back 
and stick in his hand. 

Once a band of savage Iro- 
quois came upon him immobil- 
ized with an injured foot. Any 
other wayfarer might have lost 
his scalp then and there; but the 
paleface “witch doctor’ was 
gently carried the long miles 
back to his cabin. 

There was a_ booby trap 
awaiting the Indians there. 

In helping build the place, 
Father Neumann had construc- 
ted the doorway for his own 
diminutive stature. But if his 
bearers raised head-lumps while 
getting him inside, first-aid ma- 
terial was at hand. The busy 
priest was studying medicine, 
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often doing double duty on sick 
calls. Doctors were as scarce as 
priests in the area. 

‘The rude cabin suited Father 
Neumann’s regimen. He kept 
few necessities, and never ate 
more than two sparse meals in 
a day. To top it off, he took a 
vow of poverty. Regarding this 
vow, an_ incredulous priest 
friend asked, “Father, why? 
You’re as poor as a church 
mouse anyway. You might as 
well vow never to sprout wings 
and fly.” 

But it turned out that Father 
Neumann was thinking ahead. 
“Suppose I am sent somewhere 
with rich parishioners and a 
fine big rectory—what then, 
without the vow?” 





If he hoped to find anonymity behind 
monastery walls, he was disappointed 


Those years were partly a 
preview of his episcopal ones. 
Father Neumann set up schools 
for his churches (and taught in 
them when he couldn’t find 
teachers). He unveiled his flair 
for getting things done — ob- 
stacles or no. 

One church in his parish was 
roofless, an inviting target for 
rock-throwing religious dissent- 
ers. Priced at $400, a roof was 
out of the question. But there 
was one man of means living 
nearby, and Father Neumann 
approached him. 

“Mr. Wirtz,” he said, “if you 
will donate the money, we'll 
have an anniversary Mass for 
you every year after your death. 
Forever.” 

Wirtz was a shrewd bargain- 
er. “What about my wife?’ he 
_asked. 

“For her, too,” the priest re- 
plied. 

It was a deal. Father Neu- 
mann got his roof, and his bene- 
factor got his Masses. They are 
still offered annually in the 
church of SS. Peter & Paul in 
Buffalo’s suburban Williams- 
ville—one Mass a year for Jacob 
Wirtz and one for Mary. 

In the new-roof controversy, 
both sides won. But there was 
a later occasion when the Bish- 
op of Philadelphia lost a clear- 
cut decision to a little girl. 

One day in his residence Bish- 
op Neumann discovered two 


moppets in wide-eyed admira- 
tion of a marble statue. Joking- 
ly—would they like to have it? 
“Oh, yes, Your Excellency!” 

“Very well,” he said, “the one 
who can carry it home may 
keep it.” 

It seemed a safe proposition. 
One of the youngsters strained 
and heaved to no avail, except 
to make a bishop laugh—then 
went home and returned with a 
toy wagon in which she carted 
off her booty! 

Horrified, her parents brought 
the heavy statue back. But the 
Bishop wouldn’t accept it. He 
said, “Ask Margaret, whenever 
she looks at it, to pray for me.” 

Margaret undoubtedly did 
what was asked of her. She was 
destined to become Mother 
General of the Holy Cross Sis- 
ters. The prized statue now rests 
in the order’s headquarters at 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


In 1840 Father Neumann left 
his mission parishes to join the 
Redemptorists. He had always 
been monastic in spirit, and the 
preaching order (working as it 
did among many racial groups) 
could make good use of his 
facility with languages. 

But if he hoped to find an- 
onymity behind monastery walls 
he was disappointed. Within a 
few years he became superior of 
the order’s Pittsburgh house. 
Eventually relieved there _be- 
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cause of ill health, Father Neu- 
mann, to his dismay, soon there- 
after was named Superior Gen- 
eral of all the Redemptorists in 
America. 

Being top man in an order 
beset by internal problems, fi- 
nancial woes and growing pains 
was an unfortunate position for 
a frail junior member. Father 
Neumann stood it as long as he 
could. By 1849 he felt obliged 
to step down to relative ob- 
scurity. It remained for Pius IX 
to flush Neumann with the com- 
mand to take the episcopal post 
he’d “rather die than accept.” 
The Pope felt he had chosen 
wisely. History proves he did. 


THE NEw BisHop had _ hardly 
warmed the see’s episcopal chair 
when he assembled a committee 
of priests and laymen to form 
the country’s first diocesan 
school board. 

Parochial schools were piti- 
fully few at the time. Cultured 
Philadelphia boasted only two. 
Father Neumann himself had 
started half a dozen in the Ni- 
agara wilderness. In the whole 
country there were about 200 
parochial schools. Yet this was 
to be the board’s unprecedented 
target: a school for every parish 
in the diocese. 

In less than three years, 9,000 
pupils were attending parochial 
schools—where there had been 
only 500 at the start. (Shortly 
before his death, the Bishop was 
able to report, happily, “God 
has so graciously blessed the 
work that now almost every par- 
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ish has its own school.”) ‘Tar- 
get—sunk. 

What John Neumann didn’t 
mention in later years, regard- 
ing the parish schools, was his 
own tireless leadership and the 
fact that he had set a pattern 
for the country. 

To Catholic education in 
America his contribution was 
the first great one, and the 
greatest single one, and it was 
made in an era when new ideas 
on anything were called radical, 
or visionary, or just plain un- 
tenable. 

In his eight years as Bishop, 
Neumann never forgot that he 
was first of all a priest. 

No midnight sick call was an 
inconvenience to be delegated. 


No corner of his 35,000-square- 
mile diocese was too remote at 
Confirmation time. 

He would sit in the confes- 
sional interminably, hearing im- 
migrants in their native tongues. 
In addition to being a linguist, 
he possessed (to judge by an oft- 
told incident) a touch of the 
blarney. 

An old Trish woman, the 
story goes, emerged from the 
Bohemian-born’s confessional 
dabbing at a happy tear in her 
eye. “Glory be to God,” she 
whispered, ‘‘at last we have an 
Irish Bishop!” 


BUT THE PEOPLE weren't to 
have Bishop Neumann long. He 
died suddenly, on the street, 
while hustling about on di- 
ocesan affairs. It was then they 
discovered the barbed metal 


belt he wore next to his flesh; 
the kind, humble little Bishop 


had_ believed God-sent pain 
wasn’t enough. 
Catholic, non-Catholic, anti- 


Catholic—a city mourned. 

Grieving throngs filed past 
the bier, lined the funeral route, 
stood outside the church on the 
bleak January burial morning. 
And in one household a con- 
vent-bound girl wept as she lov- 
ingly caressed a marble statue, 
and prayed for the soul of a 
bishop she had once made 
laugh. 

At the age of 48, Bishop Neu- 
mann had left forever his altars, 
confessionals and _ classrooms. 
That was in 1860. It would have 
surprised no one more than he 
that in a little over 100 years— 
on June 23, 1963 — the Church 
was to call him Blessed. a8 


m THE ONLY TROUBLE with some of those fine new homes is their loca- 


tion—on the outskirts of your income. 


= Two psycuratRists were talking shop. One remarked, “I have a 


patient with a split personality.” 


“That’s very common,” said the other. 
“Yes,” said the first psychiatrist, ‘but in this case, both pay.” 


m A STURDY OLD MAN came chugging into town in a Model T and was 
promptly hailed by an officer who told him he would have to give 


him a ticket. 


“A ticket?” the old man muttered. “Why I haven’t done anything. 
I was very careful to obey all the traffic laws.” 
“Maybe,” replied the officer, “but you haven’t got your dimmers 


” 


on 


After looking himself over carefully, the old man said, “Well, I 
certainly put on everything the old woman laid out.” 


H FATHER, PACING THE FLOOR with a wailing baby as his wife lies snug- 
ly in bed: “Nobody ever asks me how I manage to combine marriage 


and a career.” 
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ON | BOOKS 


VIRGINIA KENDALL REPORTS 


Are TV viewers good book readers? An inter- 
esting answer is found in THE PEOPLE LOOK AT 
TELEVISION: A Study of Audience Attitudes by Gary 
Steiner (Knopf. $7.50). The CBS research proj- 
ect reports that the more educated a person is, 
the more he reads and the less he looks at TV. 
(However, graduate school students still watch 
TV 2.9 hours per day!) Books are most popular, 
it seems, when the IV set breaks down (except, 
of course, among small fry in grades 1 to 6). 

2K 3K 9K 9K 9K 9K 9K OK 

Spring always heralds a new crop of travel 
books. Last year some two million Americans 
roamed the world, and all of them, plus this 
year's travelers, are potential customers. 
Travel books are published to meet demands of at 
least three kinds of rovers: those who want to 
"bone up" on data before trips, those who like 
to follow "guides" while on tours and those who, 
after returning home, want books about places 
they visited. Publishers also cater to a large 
group of "vicarious" tourists, "armchair travel- 
ers" who stay at home but read about interest-— 
ing, faraway places. 

Of special interest to all travelers—real 
or stationary—is A GUIDE TO CHRISTIAN EUROPE 
by C. J. McNaspy, S.J. (Hawthorn. $3.95)—a book 
supplying interpretive insights and information 
about selected Shrines, cities, cathedrals, coun- 
tries and cultural centers; THIS IS THE HOLY 
LAND by Bishop Fulton Sheen and photographer 





Yousef Karsch (Hawthorn. $4.95); WORLD OF MAN- 
KIND (Golden Press. $20)—containing a treasury 
of 286 photos (240 in color) and articles on key 
world cities by top authors, including V. S. 
Pritchett, Sean O'Faolain, E. B. White, John 
Marquand and Bruce Catton; ALL AROUND HONG KONG 
by Morgan J. Vittengl, M.M. (Dodd, Mead. $3.50). 


she st le se se ale ste 
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In the next year or two, as a result of dis- 
cussion and action at Vatican Council II, read- 
ers can expect a growing list of newly published 
books on modern theology. To be published in 
19635 and 1964 is the FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC 
THEOLOGY SERIES, edited by Rev. Gerard Sloyan 
ferentice Hall. $3.95),each). <Itconsists of 12 
volumes on major theological problems written by 
Peooie erent ‘scholars, 
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Among new spring titles are many in the 


problems and fiction that can provide lively dis- 
cussion. Raising controversial issues are THE 

_ FAR RIGHT by Don Janson and Bernard Eismann (Mc- 
Graw) on the rightist groups in the U.S.A. and 
their influence; THE ORDEAL OF POWER by Emmet 
Hughes (Atheneum), a criticism of the Eisenhower 
Administration that will probably rattle the Re- 
publicans but please the Democrats; THE SHOES 
OF THE FISHERMAN by Morris West (Morrow), a 
"religious novel about a pope from the Ukraine"; 
WORLD POVERTY AND THE CHRISTIAN by Arthur Mc- 
Cormack, S.J., on the explosive world population 
problem (Hawthorn) and THE DEADLOCK OF DEMOC- 
RACY by James MacGregor Burns (Doubleday)—a 
criticism of the government's system of checks 
and balances. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


A BOOK THAT IS SURE TO GAIN WIDE ATTENTION 
Tales Told to a Dowager 
GRANDMOTHER AND THE PRIESTS 


by Taylor Caldwell 
Doubleday $4.95 


ie 1904 when Rose was six 
years old, she made the visit to 
her Grandmother’s house in 
Leeds that impressed itself for- 
ever on her memory as “the be- 
ginning of her friendship with 
Grandmother’s holy men. ‘They 
were the only holy creatures 
ever to enter Grandmother’s 
houses, until the end of her 
life.”’ 

Grandmother was a rich, self- 
indulgent Irish widow, a lapsed 
Catholic of long standing. “Not 


immoral; she simply was not 
moral in any sense of the 
word.” 

Her favorite people were 


men; in fact, she detested wom- 
en, and just barely tolerated her 
granddaughter. And among her 
favorites, priests were outstand- 
ing. “She had known priests all 
her life. As they possessed her 
own sense of humor, vitality, 
shrewdness and love for living 

. she had respect for them, 
she who respected no other 
men.” 

When they passed through 
Leeds from Ireland, Wales and 
Scotland, her home was open to 
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them. And they came to eat 
her elaborate dinners, drink her 
fine wines, bring gossip from 
friends and relatives, and 
for her return to the Church. 
“They were also full of tales, 
for sagas were still being spoken 
and written in those days.” The 
tribute Grandmother exacted 
from them was a good story. 
After dinner she reigned at 
the fireplace, her emeralds 
glinting in the glow of a 
brandy snifter; the priests drew 
their chairs closer facing the 
evening’s speaker; and Rose, 
the nearly-forgotten grandchild, 
smiled in quiet delight at being 
with the grown-ups. 


Tus 1s THE fragile scaffolding 
that ‘Taylor Caldwell erects to 
support the recital that follows. 

Eleven richly detailed fireside 
tales are told by and about the 
group of Irish and Scottish 
priests. Mystery, adventure, ro- 
mance; the amusing and the 
poignant; the struggle of the 
natural and the supernatural— 
all are interwoven in a colorful 
tapestry. 


One of the most amusing, 
“Father MacBurne and _ the 
Doughty Chieftain,’ concerns 
the dilemma of a young priest 
sent to a remote Scottish isle to 
marry the laird to a kidnapped 
girl. Other stories tell of fights 
against parochial tyranny and 
persecution, encounters with the 
devil, and priestly ministrations 
under unusual circumstances. 

Taylor Caldwell’s latest nov- 
el (or, more exactly, her collec- 
tion of tales) is a tribute to the 
priests she actually met as a 
child in her Grandmother’s 
house. She was once the Rose 
of this book, the child who lis- 
tened quietly to her Grand- 
mother’s unusual guests. 

And unusual they were in 
Protestant and _ prejudiced 
Leeds. One of the interesting 
features of Miss Caldwell’s book 
is her picture of the hard lot 
of the priest at that time. He 
was often the victim of physical 
abuse from anti-Catholic bigots. 

But Rose “came to love and 
trust them, as she had never 
loved and trusted anyone else. 
‘They had many different faces, 
and they were strange and 
sometimes not to be understood 
by a child, but not one had a 
harsh voice or a cruel expres- 
sion, and in spite of their big 
bodies and the sense of myster- 
ious authority about them, they 
were gentle.” 

Grandmother, of course, re- 
turned to the sacraments on her 
deathbed. Her granddaughter 
provides the epilogue: “Some- 
where in the world, among 


those who have dedicated their 


lives to God, there are men and 
women who pray for us every 
hour. They are the heroes, 
though we don’t hear about 
them.” 

If at times, Miss Caldwell’s 
heroic priests seem somewhat 
larger-than-life, they are impres- 
sive in their lack of deadly cau- 
tion and in their ability to cap- 
tivate the imagination. As she 
says, ‘““They lived in an atmos- 
phere of faith and fantasy and 
wonder and joy in life.” 

Much of this atmosphere has 
been captured in these rollick- 
ing, entertaining, well-told tales. 
All in all, they make prime fare 
for readers not averse to a gen- 
erous dash of sentiment and 
starved for a good story. 

Mary P. Brody 
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RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE 


by Ronald Knox 
Deus Books 95c 


= 


onsignor Knox, the Oxford 
scholar and chaplain, perhaps 
best known for his modern 
translation of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, once said: “To write 
modern English is not, believe 
me, a soft option.” 

He might have expanded his 
words to include the giving of 
retreats for which, in the latter 
part of his life, he was much 
in demand. His ease with lan- 
guage, whether written or spok- 
en, made his efforts seem de- 
ceptively easy, but young and 
old welcomed the skill with 
which he put them at ease. 
Lay people especially wel- 
comed the fresh air to which 
he exposed the articles of our 
Faith. Wit, understanding of 
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human needs, and quiet spiritu- 
ality were the hallmarks of his 
public work. 

The collection of medita- 
tions, gathered under the title, 
A Retreat for Lay People, is 
unique. Though there is a pat- 
tern in the development of the 
book, there is no rigid scheme 
of progression from point to 
point, such as prove obstacles 
in many books of spiritual read- 
ing. 

In other words, the moods of 
the author are to be found here. 
Some of the meditations were 
designed for school-boys; others 
were written during the years 
England suffered from war. It 
was Monsignor Knox’s hope 
that “one here, one there will 
chime in with the mood of the 
reader.” 

‘The meditations are arranged 
in three groups of eight: the 
first group represents the “‘foun- 
dations’; the second is based 
on the life and death of Our 
Lord; the third concerns prac- 
tical, day-to-day needs. 

In between each group are 
the author’s suggestions for 
those who wish to make-_ the 
Holy Hour devotion. 

It is in the third section of 
the book, perhaps, that Monsi- 
gnor Knox’s ease with his audi- 
ence is best seen. Speaking on 
“The Use of God’s Creatures,” 
he points up how wrong our 
thinking can be on how we 
may approach God. 

Some of us think, he says, 
“The love of God is so press- 
ing round our souls, trying to 


get in, that if we gave up one- 
tenth of the enjoyment in our 
lives, our lives would become 
one-tenth full of the love of 
God. And _ of course they 
wouldn't. The first thing we 
should do would be to have a 
row with the man next door.” 

How does he resolve the 
problem? “I imagine that if you 
could look into the heart of a 
Saint, you would see the Divine 
love which grants favors to the 
Saint, and the human _ love 
which expresses itself in morti- 
fication, locked together in an 
interplay so close that you 
would not be able to tell which 
provoked which.” 

In the concluding medita- 
tions, “St. Mary Magdalen’ 
and “Our Lady’s Serenity,” we 
get an intimate view of _ the 
depth of Monsignor Knox’s 


spirituality. His portraits of the 
two Marys are from “one par- 
ticular angle, drawn from real 
life.” 





capsule 
comments = 


~ easy reading * advanced reading 
+ children’s books 


ih Conquistadors in North 
American History by Paul Horgan 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
$5.50). History that “reads like a 
novel” is the key to this excellent 
book by a superb American writer 
and Pulitzer prize-winning author 
of such works about the Southwest 


In his portrait of the Mother 
of God he calls our attention to 
one human quality which 
stands out above all the others 
—“the great calmness of Our 
Lady, the imperturbable way in 
which she meets the situations 
which the Gospel story has de- 
scribed for wuss 


‘THIS COLLECTION. of medita- 
tions or talks has an appeal that 
is wide. There is something 
here for every soul — whatever 
the state, whatever the age. 

Of an earlier book, Monsi- 
knor Knox once said: “Strange, 
that a thing which is so much 
part of oneself should go out 
into the world, and lie in shop 
windows, and be handled by re- 
viewers!” 

It is fortunate that we do 
have in the world, in the shop 
windows and available to us a 
living legacy of what was so 
much a part of Monsignor 
Knox. M.P.B. 


as Great River; the Rio Grande in 
North American History; The Cen- 
turies of Santa Fe; and Mountain 
Standard Time. The strange, vio- 
lent conflict between two worlds 
unfolds in an unforgettable picture 
of the explorers, conquerors and 
settlers who brought the Spanish 
heritage to North America (from 
Columbus, Cortes and Coronado 
to De Soto, De Vaca, De Onate 
and De Vargas). The historian’s 
skillful perception and the prose- 
poet’s gift of dramatization and 
description permeate Paul Hor- 
gan’s writing as usual. 
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too much! 





I assume you know about JUBI- 
LEE by now, the dynamic 
monthly that reports in a new 
way the life of the Church and 
her people. “JUBILEE is the 
only magazine I never throw 
away,” says one of our readers. 
Another writes: “JUBILEE is 
my favorite magazine to show 
to non-Catholic friends — it 
presents the Church in all her 
joy, truth and beauty, but with- 
out any sticky sentimentality.” 


“It’s straightforward 
pleasure to read.” “The whole 


family loves JUBILEE and then | 


we pass it on to our neighbors 
and then the missions.” 


I could go on and on... Find 
out for yourself, though. There 
will be plenty of articles to in- 
terest and entertain you: on 
family life (sex and the teen- 
ager), education (should we sup- 
port two school systems?), the 
Council (inside articles about 
what really happened), reports 
about the Church in other coun- 
tries, the saints and the Blessed 
Mother, plus reviews of books, 
movies and theatre to help you 
to an intelligent choice. 


FREE BONUS OFFER: sub- 
scribe now for fifteen months 
at $6 and get a $6 book,The 
Divine Office (in English)— ab- 
solutely FREE! 
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and a_ 


Here’s the deal: 
15 MONTHS OF JUBILEE (WORTH $6.50) AND A. 
FREE BOOK BONUS (WORTH $6) FOR ONLY $6 
YOU CAN’T BEAT THAT! 


Business Manager Peter Walsh says: 
JUBILEE’S editors think I’m giving away 


A half-price, money back offer! 









MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: 
I’m so convinced you’ll like 
JUBILEE that I’m willing to re- 
fund your money in full if you 
don’t like your first copy! 


To the editors of JUBILEE’ 

168 East 91st Street, New York 28 

{) Enclosed is $6 for your special fifteen- 
month introductory subscription, plus af 
FREE copy of THE DIVINE OFFICE (total § 
value: $13.50) 

(1 Enclosed is $2.98 for a seven-month trial 
subscription 


Name 





Street 





City & Zone 


t St. Andrew Bible Missal dis- 
tributed by DDB Publishers ($5.95 
to $16.00). Worked out by the 
Missal Commission of St. Andrew’s 
Abbey in Belgium, the Bible 
Missal, of all missals on the market 
today, provides the best approach 
to a liturgical appreciation of the 
Mass. A theme, derived from the 
Mass of the day, is developed for 
a proper understanding of each of 
the Sundays and Feast days. Re- 
lated biblical passages provide ad- 
ditional background. Short ex- 
planatory paragraphs accompany- 
ing Epistles and Gospels or other 
portions of the Mass help the 
Mass-goer to develop his own 
prayerful understanding of what 
the Mass of the day communicates. 
Almost without exception, the lan- 
guage of the translation is clear 
and easily readable, departing 
when necessary from a literal ren- 
dition of the Latin for the sake of 
clarity. A short biography of the 
saints accompanies each of the 
celebrations of their feasts. The 
Bible Missal is highly recommend- 
ed to anyone who needs a missal 
or who considers his present one 
inadequate. 


t Layman’s Prayer Book and 
Missal edited by Helicon Press. 
($3.95 to $16.00). How can the 
layman share more actively in the 
prayer life of the Church? One aid 
now available to him is this small 
_ volume designed to enrich the life 
of the layman in the liturgy, in the 
sacraments, in the home or in the 
parish. More than a Sunday missal 
(although not a daily one) it offers 


_ excellent commentaries on scrip- 


ture, liturgy and history. This mis- 
sal-prayer-ritual is well-translated 
and wonderfully refreshing for 
spiritual browsing. 


t Don Bosco: A Spiritual Por- 
trait by Edna Beyer Phelan 
(Doubleday. $4.95). Although the 
story of the popular saint is widely 
known, especially through the 
Salesian Society which he founded, 
biography fans will welcome the 
present sympathetic but objective 
account of his “joyous” struggle to 
serve God and his fellow man. 
Something of an “Horatio Alger” 
of the spiritual life, St. John Bos- 
co's wonderful spirit is once more 
revealed in the extraordinary bal- 
ance achieved between his dedi- 
cated “exterior” life in the aposto- 
late of education of young boys 
and his profoundly spiritual “in- 
ner” life that sustained him 
through years of difficulties, anti- 
clericalism and opposition to his 
work. 


t Pistols and Pedagogues by 
Fallon Evans (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.95). This novel, concocted pure- 
ly for amusement, revolves around 
the misadventures of one Red 
Withers (small, bearded and broke 
but articulate) who descends upon 
Stratford-near-Chicago. The plot 
involves a collection of characters 
(pleasant, unpleasant and slightly 
unbearable) including faculty 
members of St. Felicitas’ College 
(which invites the hungry hero to 
lecture) and Linda, a female corpse 
with a racketeer father and _ his 
gunmen associates, to local police, 


college kids and dope pushers— 
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plus a powerfully effective Father 
Wallop. Escape fare that keeps the 
audience amused while the author 
slyly pokes fun at human foibles 
and educational fakirs. 


t The Gentle Martyrdom of 
Brother Bertram by Nicholas De 
Minno (Crown. $3.95). Browsers 
among lighter fiction fare will find 
an amusing little escape hatch in 
the gentle story of the Abbot of St. 
Otho who has a problem of market- 
ing the monastery’s surplus cheese. 
Inspired by a liturgical convention 
(where other monastery products 
sell like mad), Brother Bertram 
takes off for New York and a pro- 
fessional promoter. While in the 
big city, Brother B. temporarily 
takes over office chores. Fun and 
fate of cheese and monk run apace 
just rapidly enough to give the ob- 
server an evening's outing with a 
diverting yarn. 


t The Catholic Booklist—1963 
edited by Sr. Mary Reynoldine, 
O.P. (Catholic Library Association, 
461 W. Lancaster Ave., Haverford, 
Pa. $1.00). Where can the thought- 
ful reader, teacher, parent, librar- 
ian or editor find the best list 
of recommended Catholic books for 
any one year? “The Catholic Book- 
list” (published annually) is an ex- 
cellent source of these books, ar- 
ranged in 12 categories (biogra- 
phy, fiction, literature, philosophy, 
religion, etc.) and two juvenile 
classifications. All books are writ- 
ten by Catholic authors or are 


works of importance to Catholic 
readers. Annotations give brief con- 
tent descriptions and an alpha- 
betical index is provided. 

2 The Enigma of the Stigmata 
by Rene Biot (Hawthorn. $2.95). 
The validity of the — stigmata 
(wounds of Christ) borne by some 
300 individuals since the 13th cen- 
tury remains an intriguing puzzle 
and challenge to the belief of 
Christians. Are such “signs” natur- 
al or supernatural phenomena? An 
eminent French physician gives a 
medical and Catholic viewpoint on 
the question of whether the stig- 
matics were holy or neurotic. 


: The Nun in the Modem 
World by Leon Cardinal Suenens 
(Newman. $1.95). A surprising, un- 
usual book that will challenge the 
laity as well as the religious and 
clergy. Without the traditional ap- 
proach to religious life in the 
world, the author takes a realistic 
look at the role of woman in con- 
temporary life. Not only does he 
advocate widening horizons for the 
“apostolic idea” (expanding its ap- 
plication in Christian service to the — 
laity), but he vigorously pleads for — 
a larger concept of “carrying Christ 
to the whole world.” The particu- 
lar mission of non-contemplative 
nuns is interpreted in the light of 
modern needs of the Church, the 
laity and the world. The Cardinal's 
vital, stimulating ideas will chal- 
lenge everyone’s “apostolic” con- 
science. 





Books reviewed in these columns may be purchased from: Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., or from your local Catholic bookstore. 
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MORE ON 
FAMILY 
PLANNING 


Excerpis. froma few of the 


many letters received in_ re- 
sponse to Phyllis Simpson’s 
article, Family Planning — A 


Minority View, published in 
the February issue: 


I knew it! A beginning of a cult 
of “the Virgin of the single birth!” 

I have a husband, from whom I 
have been separated for about six 
years, who is confirmed in his neu- 
rotic aversion to fatherhood by priests 
who think like P. Simpson. My hus- 
band has a salary of about $13,000 a 
year and yet he feels that he cannot 
afford the last two of our five chil- 
dren. I am bringing them up by my- 
self. I wish you could hear the sym- 
pathy he gets from priests, in my 
presence, for my having burdened him 
with unwanted children. It is unbe- 
lievable but true, just as your publi- 
cation prints the unbelievable but 
true. 

I am 49 this week and never have 
I heard a small family downgraded by 
anyone, but I have heard much in 
the past 40 years against a large fam- 
ily that cannot furnish the environ- 
ment considered a must by the edu- 
cated. 

Imagine the future catechism: “I 
was born 10 years ago to love and to 
serve God because my Daddy got a 
raise,” or, “I am the unborn scientist 
who could not come to help you con- 
vert sea water to pure water accord- 





ing to God’s design because my poten- 

tial mother needed a new refrigera- 
tor v 

(name withheld) 

Chicago, III. 





I wonder if family planning is real- 
ly a minority view among Catholics. 
Since being received into the Church 
six years ago, we’ve met several couples 
who went from failure of the rhythm 
system to the use of contraceptives. 
Also, it’s puzzled me that each time 
I’ve gotten pregnant it has been Cath- 
olics who’ve expressed sympathy more 
than non-Catholics. I simply answer: 
“Save your sympathy; I’d rather have 
my children on my lap than on my 
conscience.” 

Do you know what they call people 
who use rhythm? Parents. Rhythm 
doesn’t work for every couple. 

Mrs. Robert E. Dunlap 
Anaheim, Calif. 





How could He who brought order 
out of chaos have instituted that mas- 
terpiece of disorder, human reproduc- 
tion? Why isn’t He more discriminat- 
ing or more compassionate about 


By 


where and when He breathes His 
likeness into a speck of dust? Is it all 
a senseless mess? Or is it part of the 
mysterious making of a family, in 
which not only children but parents 
learn love and loving, each in accord- 
ance with his own needs and capac- 
ity? 

Parents can occasionally be driven 
to distraction by a very human desire 
for perfection, or at least some sem- 
blance of organization, and by an op- 
pressive degree of exterior pressure. 
At this point, it may seem absolutely 
logical to join the campaign to re- 
design the family according to reason, 
reality and technology. 

There is another response to those 
desperate moments. It’s just to make 
an act of faith in the natural and su- 
pernatural forces accomplishing God’s 
will in us through Matrimony. 

Mrs. Eileen Farrell 
Oak Park, Ill. 





The article by Phyllis Simpson be- 
gins with an impertinence and ends 
with an absurdity. In between, where 
it is not stupidly offensive it is mere- 
ly banal. The theological dimension 
of the article assumes only the un- 
disputed concept that the vocation of 
marriage does not commit a couple 
to strive for a large family. What is 
left of the article after that assump- 
tion is both irrational and intemper- 
ate. 

Mrs. Bertha A. Phillips 
Lansdowne, Pa. 





the 
levity of the article on family plan- 
ning. We have a lovely family which 
includes three small children. How- 
ever, another child added to the fam- 
ily group at this time when our old- 
est is not yet in grade school would 
be difficult for everyone. And I would 
probably be unable to hold down 
my job with the symphony (at Green 
Lake, Wis.). It is this job which en- 
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courages an active mind and _ forces 
me to get away from the children 
during orchestra tour. It was at the 
beginning of this tour that I was able 
to attend morning Mass (not on Sun- 
day) peacefully, to linger and pray 
to my heart’s content, and browse over 
the magazine rack, thus finding your 
excellent magazine. 

I think it will please Mrs. Simpson 
to realize that she has so well stated 
what many others have instinctively 
felt and also has offered new but 
worthwhile food for thought. I ex- 
tend to her my congratulations. 

Mrs. Maria Muribus Pinckney 
Clayton, Mo. 


g 3] 
Mrs. lmpson, you soun so very 


young—and very possessive. Remem- 
ber that these “little people” are only 
on loan; they aren’t really ours in 
the first place. The Author of Life 
has all the heads counted, and you 
aren’t about to change things. 

For my particular needs, a large 
family makes my salvation easier. 
Thank God in His wisdom for giving 
me one, because if I didn’t have con- 
stant reminders about holy days of 
obligation and opportunities to give 
good example and all the rest of it 
for about 40 years of my life, I might 
not have tried so hard. My habits 
might have been bad ones instead of 
some pretty good ones. 

(name withheld) 
Havertown, Pa. 











Your article is excellent and long 
overdue. I agree with you 100% that 
“something as precious as a human 
person is too great to be called into | 
existence unintentionally, carelessly or 
without proper spiritual and material 
preparation.” 

I’ve heard too many Catholic moth- 
ers relate that the only reason they 
have too many children for them is 
because they couldn’t get their hus- 
bands to co-operate with them in 


practicing rhythm. They display an- 
noyance toward these children. Be- 
sides that, many of these mothers go 
off to work outside the home because 
they can’t make ends meet on their 
husband's salary. 
Mrs. Harold J. Tolksdorf 
Sidney. Our: 





. : 
njoyed and learned muc 
Family Planning article. 

I think the Church should make its 
views more known on this subject. I 
find that almost everyone I know or 
happen to talk to about this subject 
has the wrong idea about the Church’s 
view of family planning. Even the 
good Catholics seem to think they 
have to keep having children all the 
time or they are not living up to the 
Catholic religion. 








fool the 





I myself always worried about how 


we could bring up a large number of 
children and still give them the edu- 
cation and number of other things 
they'd need for a normal, happy life 
on just the average salary my husband 
makes. I thought I knew all about 
the Church’s view on family planning, 
and my idea was that one could not 
go on indefinitely without having an- 
other child. This article made me 
realize that the Church does allow 
one to limit the size of the family 
even for reasons such as wanting the 
average material things that make for 
pleasant living. 

It was such a pleasure and surprise 
to read about the small family idea 
in a Catholic magazine. This reader, 
for one, is all for it! 

Mrs. Joseph Tassiello 
Cambria Heights, N.Y. 





Phyilis Simpson sounds the 
mother of a small family who moves 
in a circle of busybodies and gossips 
who have the audacity to criticize her 
because of the size of her family. 

_ She presents as a great argument 
in favor of her small family idea the 


Holy Family of Nazareth. I think this 
is irrelevant in this respect, since Mary 
and Joseph practiced complete absti- 
nence, and I am sure an infinitesimal- 
ly small number of married couples do 
this. 

Most people, if they could really 
plan exactly, would have few or no 
children, perhaps because of fear, fi- 
nancial matters, procrastination, etc. 

Since rhythm is not completely re- 
liable, when a couple uses this meth- 
od they place themselves into the 
hands of God. They restrict their 
marriage act to the “safe” periods, 
with the knowledge and consent that 
if God wants a child to be conceived 
He will allow it. Likewise, they may 
exercise their marriage right at a time 
when it is presumed the wife will be- 
come pregnant; and here, too, it is 
ultimately up to God whether she will 
or not. 

Should parents feel guilty for pro- 
ducing any child that was born “un- 
intentionally” (that is, without delib- 
erately trying to become pregnant) ? 
I venture to say that the majority 
of babies are born “unintentionally” 
(meaning by this that rhythm was 
practiced but conception occurred 
anyway) . 

Barbara Wilhelm 
Chicago, Ill. 





Why does Phyllis Simpson state that 
if the mother of a large family spoke 
the truth she might say “I would 
rather have more babies than take 
full responsibility for the growth of 
those I have?” We are expecting our 
10th child. My husband teaches a re- 
ligion course. I have ample time for 
helping with homework, CCD work, 
Bridge clubs, and even feel that I am 
“well read’! Her objections seem to 
smack of the smugness of which she 
accuses us. 

Mrs. Edward Morgan 
Stanford, Mont. 
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What has happened to the old- 
fashioned father who ruled his 
h usehold with a kind heart and 
strong hand? The modern father 
seems to be a spineless fellow 
who dreads running his home. 


Psychologists are alarmed at 
the immaturity of the American 
father. He is infected with a 
phobia of responsibility accom- 
panied by withdrawal symp- 
toms. He seeks escape from the 
home and family duties. 

Counselling experts accuse 
the modern father of a neurotic 
willingness to yield his author- 
ity to the mother, of acting as 
if his only obligation is to pro- 
vide money and material com- 
forts to his family. They charge 
that his idea of home is a place 
to eat, sleep, change his clothes 
and be waited on. During the 
week he is at the office, on the 
road, or entertaining clients. On 
Saturday he is off to golf, fish or 
hunt with cronies. On Sunday 
he sits or naps—his head in a 
newspaper or on the sofa—or, 
perhaps, he does an odd job 
around the house. He has little 
time for his wife and less time 
for his children. 
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I'd like to know 





If this indictment is true, it 
reveals a terrible tragedy. For it 
is as important to be a good fa- 
ther as it is to succeed in bus- 
iness. Winning friends and in- 
fluencing people are small com- 
pensation for failures in the 


-home. 


The mature father is inter- 
ested in his home and tries to 
be there as much as possible. 
The persons he dearly loves and 
for whom he cares the most are 
there. His sons particularly look 
to him for guidance and com- 
panionship. And his wife and 
daughters feel more secure and 
happy when he is home. He is 
easy to approach and ready to 
listen and discuss. He makes 
God real to his children and 
teaches them to be truthful, 
honest and clean, kind and 
gentle. He shares some of their 
recreation by taking them swim- 
ming or bowling, to a ball game 
or on a picnic. 

In short, he lives with them, 
talks with them, plays with 
them, prays with them—and 
disciplines them, when _neces- 
sary. Such a father is richly re- 
warded with the joy of devoted, 
affectionate response. His love 


is returned, his teaching learned, 
his admonitions heeded and his 
example imitated. 


I always thought the Catholic 
Church is ecumenical in the 
sense that it was established for 
the whole world. Yet the ecu- 
menical movement with its em- 
phasis on union of Christians, 
unity of the baptized and dia- 
logue among believers seems to 
restrict the mission of the 
Church and neglect the millions 
who are not baptized. Did not 
Christ command, “Preach the 
Gospel to every creature .. . 
baptizing them?” 


The Catholic Church has a 
divine commission to teach the 
truths of Christ to all men of 
all times and of all places. The 
unity for which Christ prayed 
and the Church labors refers to 
the whole human race. 

There has been no change in 
the nature or doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. However, its 
strategy and tactics of evangeli- 
zation are being reviewed and 
revised in the light of a new 
_ contemporary religious climate. 
No longer is it necessary for 
Catholics to gather behind a 
fortress of faith and defend the 
authority of the Church. It is 
now expedient for them to 
make friends with all the bap- 
tized and to work with other 
believers in order that Chris- 
tianity may be a stronger and 
more effective force. 

Pope John XXIII has reor- 


ientated Catholic thinking and 
encouraged a refreshing positive 
friendly approach to our fellow 
Christians. It is his conviction 
that the divisions and quarrels 
existing among those who _ be- 
lieve in the one Christ as the 
only Mediator between God and 
man present a scandalous image 
to non-believers and are a 
stumbling block to the evangel- 
ization of the world for Christ. 
If all Christians can unite in 
truth and charity and co-operate 
in witnessing Christ to the 
world, the religious impact on 
all peoples of the earth would 
be tremendous. 


I have been told that a Catholic 
priest in Ecuador conspired to 
murder two United Nations doc- 
tors for vaccinating against 
smallpox. My friend says that 
Justice Douglas of the Supreme 
Court made this accusation over 
a radio station in Hartford, 
Conn. Will you please confirm 
or deny this story? 


Justice Douglas did make an 
accusation in a public address 
at Hartford — carried over sta- 
tion WTIC. He charged that “a 
Catholic priest turned natives 
loose on two United Nations 
doctors because they were vac- 
cinating for smallpox and there- 
fore were Communists. They 
took refuge in the church and 
were there murdered.” 

When later challenged, Jus- 
tice Douglas asserted, “The ep- 
isode took place in Ecuador in 
October, 1962.” He identified 
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the victims as Dr. Jorge Mer- 
chan, a physician, and Senor 
Hernam Vinuez, a social worker. 

Subsequent investigation fail- 
ed to elicit a confirmation from 
the American Ambassador at 
Quito. However, a_ statement 
was released in the name of 
Cardinal Carlos Maria de La 
Torre who resides at Quito. 
Here is a significant excerpt: 
“The truth is that the Indians 
of a distant village killed two 
persons—both from this country 
—because they (the Indians) 
thought they were Communists. 
The Catholic priest did not pro- 
cure the murder that was com- 
mitted two kilometers far from 
his house.” 

It is shocking for a Justice of 
the Supreme Court, accustomed 
never to decide a case until all 
the evidence has been presented, 
to make such a serious charge 
publicly before investigating the 
facts thoroughly. 


I live in a semi-rural district. 
The nearest Catholic high school 
is about 30 miles away. To en- 
courage parents to send _ their 
children, the pastor provides 
regular free bus service. What 
obligation, if any, do parents 
have under these circumstances? 


Catholic parents have a seri- 
ous obligation to give their 
children the opportunity of at- 
tending Catholic schools when 
they can reasonably do so. The 
children have a right to such 
religious education and_ the 
parents have the duty to do 
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what they can to provide it. 

Surely, the parents should 
willingly co-operate with the 
pastor who is generously pro- 
viding free transportation to 
and from school. Those refus- 
ing to send their children for 
selfish or social reasons are en- 
dangering the faith of their 





Please address your questions on 
current religious and moral subjects 
of general interest to: I’d Like to 
Know, c/o. The Catholic Layman, 
401 W. 59th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Personal problems should be discus- 
sed with a priest; they will not be 
given space in this column, nor will, 
they be answered by personal letter. 





children and failing in a most 
important parental duty. 

However, in particular cases, 
there may be valid economic 
reasons excusing the parents 
from their obligations. Some 
parents may not be able to af- 
ford the school tuition or sup- 
ply the needed textbooks and 
school uniforms. Or, by attend- 
ing the nearby public school 
their children may have time 
to do necessary chores at home 
— work which would not be 
done if they had to travel a 
long distance to school. 

The Church assumes the good 
will of parents and does not 
bind them to the impossible or 
to what is extremely difficult. 
Sacrifices are in order but not 
the imposition of undue hard- 
ship. The extent of the obliga- 
tion for particular parents de- 
pends upon the family situa- 
tion. The matter should be dis- 
cussed with the pastor by the 
families concerned. 








READERS REPLY 





Busybodies 
One of the things that struck me as 
an exasperating “fact of life’ when I 
read Samaritan of the Soup Kitchen 
in the April issue was the way busy- 
bodies annoy good people like the 
Murphys who are sacrificing them- 
selves to help the poor. According to 
the article, people often ask Mr. and 
Mrs Murphy if they don’t think a 
life so close to a soup kitchen “isn’t 
good for the children.” This seems 
like idle curiosity to me. Anyone look- 
ing at the picture of the Murphy fam- 
ily—or knowing them in person—cer- 
tainly ought to be able to get the 
impression that Lou Murphy’s wife 
and children are happy and content. 
Thank you for giving us so inspir- 
ing a story of an American family 
who are such a shining example of 
Christlike love for the poor and needy. 
Mrs. Alice Haugh 
Dallas, Tex. 


From the Bishop of Baker 
In the March issue I was delighted 
with the article, My Troubles with 
an Irish Name, by Edward Shannon. 
I wonder if you would give me his 
address as I would like to write a 
note to him. 
Most Rev. Francis P. Leipzig, D.D. 
Baker, Ore. 


_ Avoiding the Avant-Garde 

I’ve been following the good work 
you’ve been doing with the magazine 
—even agreeing with you in your edi- 
torials. such as the ones on contro- 
versy and spoonfeeding, and your 
statement of policy in avoiding the 
avant-garde approach of our pseudo- 
sophisticates. 


x 


I particularly like some of the good 
controversy you’ve been stirring up, 
mainly because of the approach: 
there’s a charity arid balance to it, 
a seeking for truth rather than a de- 
sire to shock, and it’s happily devoid 
of the smugness that’s so often found 
in pieces that take positions a bit 
different from the commonly held 
ones. 

John E. Fitzgerald 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Lauds the Mission Pastor 
Congratulations upon the timely ar- 
ticles you have published . . . espe- 
cially on the one about St. Aloysius’ 
pastor here taking over the sponsor- 
ship of a Catholic mission: We Adopt- 
ed a Parish in Africa (Mar.). That 
article was magnificent, well-written 
and far-reaching. I took it upon my- 
self to get 20 copies of that issue; I 
gave them to intelligent Colored peo- 
ple here. They were amazed and 
pleased at what Catholics are doing 
for their people, here and in faraway 
places. 
Luke Leonard 
Detroit, Mich. 


The Layman in Korea 

As I was passing through the back 
of church this week, I happened to 
notice a copy of The Catholic Lay- 
man. After reading it, I want to tell 
you I agree with what John Ryan 
has to say about Those Unreal Real- 
istic Movies (Feb.). I like best the 
part about “all such films must be 
shot in the slums of London or Rome. 
New York slums are very passe,’ also 
“Give me Ginger Rogers and Fred 
Astaire,” and “Realism, you can keep 
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it!” I’m sure there are many more 

who also agree with the author. 
Pvt. Eugene J. Cullinane, U.S.A. 
Pusan, Korea 


Appalled at Old Folks Article 

I sincerely hope Miss Tansey’s at- 
tempt to cover up her attack against 
medical care through Social Security 
(How Poor are the “Poor Old Folks’’?, 
Feb.) has caused many to express their 
displeasure with her ideas. 

The information she reports is at 
such variance with facts by various 
government surveys and those state- 
ments by the President of the United 
States that I am appalled that a fine 
periodical like The Catholic Layman 
—whose purpose is to improve the 
spiritual and economic condition of 
American Catholics— would publish 
this article. 

John G. Gaines 
Prairie Village, Kans. 


A Candid Approach 
Recently I received my first copy 
of The Catholic Layman. I congratu- 
late you on such a genuine and can- 
did, up-to-date approach on the sub- 
ject of our laity. Ive already sub- 
scribed for one year . . . please: ex- 
tend my subscription for another year. 
God’s blessings on your splendid task 

and publication. 

Rev. Joseph R. Keating 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Rotarians Received by Pope 

I was delighted to read the Whalen 
article on Rotary (Jan.). When I 
read this, my intention was to send a 
copy of it to Cliff Randall of Mil- 
waukee, who was President of Rotary 
International a few years ago and who 
obviously finds no difficulty in be- 
ing both a Rotarian of international 
prominence and a Catholic in good 
standing! 

The fact that there could be or 
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should be a problem in this area is, 
in. my opinion, utterly ridiculous. It 
is this kind of situation that does the 
Church harm, I think. I hope the day 
will come when situations like this 
will be affirmatively dealt with rath- 
er than merely left to dry up and fly 
away in an atmosphere of apparent 
neutrality. 

Cliff Randall was, I recall, received 
in the Vatican by the Pope along with 
Italian Rotarians—and as a Rotarian. 

William B. Minehan 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Sisters in Combat 
I have read Teen-Age Girls in 
Trouble (Jan.); it is interesting to 
know and see what the Catholic 
Church is trying to do, and especially 
what the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
are doing to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. It is one of the most serious 
problems in our modern world. 
Clara Velasquez 
Columbus, Ohio 


J.D. an Appropriate Theme 
I commend you for the inspiring 
article by V. W. Reynolds on Teen- 
Age Girls in Trouble in the January 
issue of my favorite magazine. I 
thought it very appropriate for the 
first article of the year to be devoted 
to a phase of juvenile delinquency. 
Just as the role of the Catholic lay- 
man is now being examined more 
closely by the Church, so America 

docs the same for J.D. 

Raymond A. Lew 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Views from the Religious 
Congratulations on the change in 
name and new viewpoint. Please keep 
the balance somehow, with views from 
the Religious too! We need to know — 
both. sides. 
Stefany Miano 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


~~ 
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NEW DEUS BOOKS FROM PAULIST PRESS 





Specially designed to fill the widespread current need for popular 
treatments of religious and social topics underlying the contemporary 
scene. Each is timely, stimulating, solidly informative. 


CHARM FOR YOUNG WOMEN by Anne 
Culkin. The author’s well-known Course in 
Personality Development for high school 
and college girls, now in book form. $1.00 


A RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE by Ronald 
Knox. Monsignor Knox, in his inimitable 
style, gives a down-to-earth and sometimes 
startling view of our problems in the only 
perspective that matters: in relation to the 
love of God. 95c 


THE CHURCH AND THE SUBURBS by 
Andrew M. Greeley. The Catholic Church 
in America has shifted to the suburbs along 
with the largest migration in history. An 
informed, balanced presentation of both 
problems and opportunities. 95c 


HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN FEASTS 
“AND CUSTOMS by Francis X. Weiser. 
Combines material from Father Weiser’s 
“The. Christmas Book,” “The Easter Book,” 
“The Holyday Book.” Covers the. liturgical 
year, inspires fruitful celebration’ in the 
church and at home. 95c 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERYMAN 
Vol. |: ADVENT TO PENTECOST  95c 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERYMAN 


Vol. Il: PENTECOST TO ADVENT  95c 
Both by Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. The author 
reminds the reader of the simple yet infi- 
nitely dynamic principles taught by Christ, 
and helps him to progress spiritually 
through this series of brief daily meditations. 


UNDERSTANDING MARRIAGE by Charles 
and Audrey Riker. Ideal for Cana Confer- 
ences, college marriage courses, family life 
courses, and parish discussion groups. 
Helps engaged and young married couples 
understand themselves and each other. 95c¢ 


EXPLAINING THE GOSPELS by Wilfrid J. 
Harrington, O.P. A fascinating, scholarly, 
yet: utterly readable account of the four 
Gospels . .. their formation, backgorund, 
agreements and differences, authorship, 
literary construction and theological ideas. 

95c 


THE KEY CONCEPTS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT by Albert Gelin. Shows how 
divine revelation in the Old Testament pre- 
pared us for seeing the truth through God’s 
eyes, as it has been possible for us to do 
since the birth of Christ. 75¢ 


MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL HEALTH by 
Frederick von Gagern. A renowned psychia- 
trist makes clear that a happy life and pro- 
gress in perfection. depend upon recogni- 
tion of certain basic psychological truths. 
75¢ 


DIFFICULTIES IN MARRIED LIFE by Fred- 
erick von Gagern. A psychiatrists’ advice to 
achieve a happy married life... and to help 
create through such marriage a bulwark to 
protect the new generation. 75¢ 


HOW TO ADOPT A CHILD by Don Moli- 
elli. A Deus Book original. Tremendously 
Felpful book to guide childless couples 
along the pitfall-strewn road to adoption. 
How adoption agencies work, and their re- 
quirements. et 75¢ 
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